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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON 
RECENT LITERATURE 





ITHIN the past few 


years a number of books, pamphlets and articles have been pub- 
lished in the United States explaining the feasts, customs and sym- 
bols of the liturgical year, in order to help our Catholic population 
restore a measure of those ancient observances, and thus to benefit 
again from their religious inspiration. Many suggestions have been 
given how to adapt these customs to our time and our modern way 
of life. Proposals have been advanced how to purge Catholic cele- 
brations of alien elements which in the course of centuries disfigured 
our religious lore and emptied many customs of their original mean- 
ing. 

This literature, so timely and important, cannot be welcomed 
warmly enough. Its essential connection with the field of liturgy (the 
radiation of liturgical thought and inspiration into the Christian 
home) will secure the interest and enthusiasic support of all — cler- 
gy, religious and lay people — who love our holy Church and her 
liturgy. 

In the spirit of this warm-hearted approval and interest, and not 
for the sake of mere criticism, we should like to point out a few per- 
tinent facts, raise some questions, and make suggestions which might 
be helpful to authors and readers in this field. 

Concerning the very source of religious folklore, sacred liturgy 
itself, a new trend has emerged in some of these publications, a 
trend that is conspicuously absent in the pertinent literature of the 
past. The exact texts of the Rituale Romanum (in English transla- 
tion) are being printed, and the faithful are advised by the lay 
authors to use these (official) texts in the home. The “father or 
leader” in the family is to read what the Ritual prescribes to be read 
by the priest, and the rest of the family are supposed to answer. In 
one book even the Dominus vobiscum is given (in English) to be 
said by the father in the home. Also the rubric, “Sprinkle with holy 
water,” is repeated from the Ritual after the prayer of blessing. 

This, without doubt, is a new procedure which has no antecedent 
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in history. The faithful have always sprinkled holy water on various 
objects in their homes, but never as a part of an official prayer of 
blessing from the Roman Ritual in which the function of the priest 
is directly imitated. It is possible that Rome will approve this new 
procedure. On the other hand, it might be advisable to make sure 
of such approval before spreading the custom too far. 

Another point seems deserving of consideration. The authors of 


of prayers and actions from the Ritual, performed by lay people in 


the home, appear as “liturgical” acts. A father “blessing” the Ad- 
vent wreath for his family with prayers from the Missal and with 
holy water, does not thereby make the wreath a sacramental (as one 


| book implies). 


Perhaps a helpful suggestion might be offered by stating a general 


| principle which is deduced from centuries of practice in the Church: 


Let liturgy, its thought and symbols, inspire your celebrations in the 
home; but instead of using liturgical texts and symbols in a mere 


| imitation of what the priest does, create new and different forms for 


these thoughts and symbols in your home. (This is the way most of 
our beautiful customs developed centuries ago.) 

Know the liturgy, explain it to your children, make them love it; 
but don’t “perform” it vicariously in your home. Apart from the 
question of ecclesiastical approval, such direct imitation would only 
tend to create confusion. Children cannot easily understand the dif- 
ference, if both the father at home and the priest in church do and 
say the same things.” 

In trying to spread the knowledge and practice of religious cus- 
toms in the home, the question immediately presents itself of what 
to do about the already established popular observances in this coun- 
try: Christmas, Easter, Valentine, Thanksgiving customs, familiar 
to both Catholics and non-Catholics. Should it not seem advisable 
to devote special attention and effort to the history, background and 
true meaning of these traditional customs and symbols? Most of 
them originated from liturgical inspiration and are of deep religious 
significance. 

It is true that the people of this country are not aware of their 


*Cf. comment in “Liturgical Briefs.” — 
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spiritual message and meaning. Consequently, it would seem to be 
of special importance that, above all else, we present the true story of 
these established customs and make them understood again in their 
original meaning. Since they exist already in millions of families, it 
should be comparatively easy to get our population (and not only 
the Catholics) interested in such explanations. Thus the radiant light 


of liturgical inspiration and religious thought could be rapidly spread F 
everywhere by explaining the “old” customs before we try to intro- F 


duce “new” ones. 

Another problem is closely connected with the preceding. Many 
Catholic writers, not familiar with the true history and meaning of 
our established festive lore, too quickly propose ready-made 
changes, substitutions and suppressions. The result is a confusing 
variety of well-meant suggestions, often advanced with more zeal 
than knowledge or psychological insight. 

On the subject of Santa Claus, for instance, various kinds of con- 
flicting proposals have been made in different Catholic publications 
within the past few years. A substitution for the Christmas Tree by 
a “Jesse Tree” has been advocated; also a transfer of present-giv- 
ing from Christmas to St. Nicholas Day (December 6), etc. 

Most of these suggestions have merit and weight ; they tend in the 
right direction. For there is no doubt that our traditional celebra- 
tions have been abused and turned into deplorable corruptions of 
their original form. However, an effort at reform should be based 
on thorough knowledge of the custom’s history, on patient study 
of all possible solutions, and on the careful evaluation of the aver- 
age person’s reaction to suggested changes. Otherwise these well- 
meant proposals, at variance with each other, will only tend to con- 
fuse the issue and will soon be doomed to failure. 

Those who wish to write in this field should be keenly aware of 
the fact that much information found in print is erroneous, inaccu- 
rate, and often deliberately misleading. One has only to study the 
many volumes of J. G. Frazer’s standard work The Golden Bough 
to see how viciously false his “conclusions” are about the motives 
and facts concerning the origin of many Catholic feasts and cus- 
toms. 

Such false information has found (and still finds) its way into 
many books. This presents a dangerous pitfall to Catholic writers, 
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0 be 


od especially those who are not experts in heortology (science of reli- 
ry 0 


gious feasts). In perfectly good faith they incorporate erroneous in- 


their) formation into their writings, simply because they found it in some 
oa respectable book. A few examples may suffice. (Since it is not our 


light fe PUrPOse here to review particular publications, the names of authors 
igh and titles are withheld.) 


ne In a book published in 1955, we again find the often repeated 

‘statement that the Candlemas procession was instituted by the 
Aany » Church in Rome to “baptise” a pagan custom of torchlight parades. 
1g of Actually, the procession of lights was not started until 300 years 
wt after the end of all pagan parades. It was Pope Sergius I (701) who 
sing prescribed the procession with candles, not only for February 2 but 


» also for the other three feasts of Mary which were then celebrated 
; in Rome, as a penitentiary rite (litaniae). Hence the Church still 
con- fe Uses purple vestments for the blessing of candles and for the proces- 
inns sion. 
= he In a booklet on Advent, the origin of the Christmas tree and its 
-giv- meaning is erroneously connected with some “tree legends” of St. 
) Boniface and St. Ansgar. However, these legends have no connec- 
1 the | tion at all with the Christmas tree; they are not even etiological 
bra- | egends (invented after the fact to give a fictional explanation of its 


is of origin). 


Zeal F 


ased In another book (1956) All Hallow’s Eve is called “vigil of All 
tudy i Souls” and the Halloween custom is interpreted as a modern cor- 
ver- fe ruption of ancient “soul bread” begging. Here two traditions are 
vell- confused which have nothing in common. Besides, the vigil of All 
con- i Souls is not kept on Halloween but on the evening of All Saints day, 
as the liturgical Vespers show. 

e of Quite often Catholic authors do not give the historical origin of 
ccu- | 4custom but content themselves with reporting an etiological legend 
‘the Pf) which, of course, does not explain the custom since it is merely a 
ugh FP A fictional substitute for the real explanation. Thus one of the books 
‘ives | tecently published presents an etiological legend for the blessing of 
cus- | herbs on August 15, but omits the historical explanation. 

Most of the writings on the Christmas tree suffer from this defect ; 
into = the same book, the Simmel cake is said to derive from the Latin 

i 


ters, imilis (similar). Actually the English word simmel, like the German Sem- 
el and the Italian Semolina, comes from the Latin simila (fine flour). 
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nothing about the true history of this charming symbol. 
A Christmas leaflet of a Catholic confraternity goes so far as to 


better to explain the true facts about the tree instead of accepting 
and repeating those false and unscholarly “explanations” of the 
past? 

In an excellent Catholic leaflet on the Advent wreath it is stated 
that the wreath is a pre-Christmas custom from the “past golden 
days of Christianity.” Well, the truth is that the Advent wreath dates 
from the sixteenth century, a time of the most bitter dissension and 
disunity among Christians, which could hardly be called “the golden 
days of Christianity.” 

In a Catholic pamphlet on Christmas the figure of Santa Claus is 
merely guessed to be either St. Nicholas or a “pagan idea which has 
come down to us from before the Christian era.” Actually, it is a 
combination (made by eighteenth century Protestants in New York) 


of the St. Nicholas legend with the “Father Christmas” fairy tale off) 
| ing 
} whi 
a good and successful solution of our modern problem, “what tof” 


the ancient Germanic god Thor. A clear knowledge of the history 
of this combination and its details would help very much towards 


do with Santa Claus in the Catholic home.” 
One book calls St. Nicholas a “Turk” because he was born in 
Asia Minor. (For the same reason, St. Paul could be called a Turk, 
too.) The author did not realize that the Turks came into Asia 
Minor only in the eleventh century, and that the population up to 
then was Greek. 
These are only a few examples taken at random from recent litera- 


impressive is the work these writers have done, that we can only en- 
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they tell all kinds of etiological stories (including the Protestant) 
legend that Martin Luther invented the Christmas tree) but say 
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» tol 
imply that the Christmas tree — as opposed to the crib — is not a 
religious symbol at all. It is true that many people are of this opinion. 
However, historical research has clearly shown that the Christmas F 
tree is of exclusively religious origin and meaning. Would it not bef 
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possible perfection in a cause which is so close to the heart of the 
Church and so far-reaching in its influence. 

When we Catholics write about our own religious feasts and cus- 
toms, the goal is to present our very best, not only in devotion and 
inspiration but also in scholarship. 

Francis X. Weiser, S.J. 
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T was an Orthodox rabbi who 
started me on this project. I was waiting for him to finish his talk on 
the Passover so that I could explain its fulfillment in the Easter 
_ Vigil. What impressed me as he talked was the importance both of 


s us attach to the theme of the Exodus. It is a focal point of our litur- 
gies. It was amazing to hear this rabbi speak about the Catholic Mass 
| and how it follows the ritual of the Passover meal. What fascinated 
4 


me even more was the emphasis he placed on the home in celebrat- 
ing Jewish feasts, in contrast to our Catholic worship and ritual 


I was in the pulpit commenting during the Easter Vigil service 
_ when the same train of thought came back. I had just explained the 


> blessing of the holy water with its rich symbolism. I knew it did 


+ not take hold. 

It was not because people are unaccustomed to symbols. The 
trouble is, the wrong ones regulate people’s lives, such as Cadillacs, 
ranch style homes, Calvert’s, chrome finish, and the host of unsacred 
signs that sociologists like Riesman have brought to our attention. 
It is the sacred signs that have their roots in Jewish history and 
, Christian antiquity that have lost their meaning with the centuries. 

There is a school of thought which holds that the liturgy must be 
so simple that people will grasp it by participation and not need a 
shelf of books on its historical development to imbibe it. Since we 
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are so uprooted, it seems as though we are asking too much from 


the liturgy as a teacher in the forty-five minute weekly period people 


assign to it. We are asking too much from the vernacular movement 
and from the efforts toward community sung Masses if we think they 
can do the job of orientating our minds and lives to the essential 
mysteries of Christianity with their historic content. 

While we work to implement these necessary reforms we must 
remember that the job is more than removing a language barrier and 
restoring processions. Essentially, it is grasping a Judeo-Christian 
heritage in which the revelation of Jesus Christ and the liturgy of 
the Church have been forever wrapped. It is not simply concepts 
that have been given us, but beliefs that are tied into the historical 
framework of the Old Testament. 

While the Western missionary does not ask the Asian to adopt 
Western patterns of thought and customs to become a Christian, he 
does ask him to accept the essential facts of Jewish and Christian his- 
tory. By the same token, the American Catholic cannot forget his 
Old Testament roots without diminishing the Christian message. 

In a private audience in 1951 Pius XII said, “The Easter Vigil 
is a thing of my heart. . . . I am sure it will be the foundation of 
a spiritual revival in the Church.” 

It is the foundation because it gets to the roots of the Christian 
mystery, the passing from death to life, from darkness to light. 

Recently I sat in on some college student discussions of Holy 
Week. There was general enthusiasm for the changes which brought 
the hours closer to the historical events and more especially for the 
tremendous crowds it brought out and the unprecedented number 
of Communions received. Yet when I directed the discussion to the 
Passover, and the symbols and reality of death to life, our diviniza- 
tion through the new life, it seemed as though a totally new subject 
had been introduced, that I was talking about another Holy Week. 

Unquestionably, the restored Holy Week of 1956 will be re- 
corded as one of the major turning points in the history of the liturgy; 
but after all these tributes have been paid we must settle down to the 
fact that it marks a beginning. It is a beacon rather than a terminal. 
We have infused life into a skeleton ; now we have to put on the flesh. 

But how? The reader may say that Pius XII took care of this 
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through the “Instruction” on the use of the restored Holy Week is- 
sued by the Congregation of Rites prescribing a series of parish in- 
structions on these very points. Doubtless this was of great benefit 
in the parishes in which it was carried out in letter and in spirit. 

But however well the instructions were given, it seems that other 
methods of pedagogy will have to be used if the Easter mystery is to 
form our habitual thought patterns from our childhood. It must 
come to us more through osmosis than through the lecture method. 
Another level of learning must be found wherein we are continually 
reminded of our new life and its wellsprings. Somehow we must 
experience daily our redemption from the bondage of sin. The Eas- 
ter mystery must be an everyday affair. 

The bishops of this country as far back as the Third Plenary 
Council came to the conclusion that pulpit instructions were not 
enough and that the answer must be to have every Catholic child 
in a Catholic school. History has proved the wisdom of this decision. 
So the question now is: Can the Catholic school do the job we 
propose, namely, supplement the pulpit in making the liturgy a way 
of life instead of a matter of doctrines and ceremonies? 

We think not, because of the following limitations of the Catholic 
school today. First, because of the teacher shortage, not all Catho- 
lic children have the opportunity to go to Catholic schools. Second- 
ly, unless the religious truths and practices that are taught in the 
school are supplementary to the home teaching, the religious train- 
ing is apt to become associated with school discipline. Thirdly, we 
seem to have an unjustified faith in the carry-over value to adult 
life of school learning. 

Probably the best example of the liturgists’ failure by shifting the 
burden to the school is in the realm of Church music. For a quarter 
of a century school children have been taught Gregorian chant with 
the hope that somehow it will result in the congregationally sung 
Mass. Obviously the results have not been commensurate with the 
efforts and hopes. 

This brings us back to the Orthodox Jews who rely on the home 
to perpetuate their social tradition, sacred worship and heritage. 
Church, school and home must all work together; but chrono- 
logically and psychologically the home must come first. Families 
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must introduce readings, prayers and symbols that keep the re- 
demption theme alive and growing. 

This is not exactly a discovery. In recent years the Liturgical 
Press and other presses have been turning out an increasing volume 
of literature that services the home. Grailville has been in the field 
a long time encouraging family customs to help us grasp religious 
mysteries. The National Catholic Council of Women on a national 
level and, in particular, in dioceses such as Cincinnati and San 
Francisco, is continually addressing itself to these practical prob- 
lems of how to do it. 

The results thus far from all of these efforts are less than sensa- 
tional. Only the Advent wreath has been an unqualified success. 
But the movement is growing and deserves our best attention. 

What are some of the norms that should guide families in the 
selection and adaptation of these customs? The approach should be 
a very gradual and realistic one. The cook book approach to the 
liturgy is probably a poor way to introduce others to the liturgy, just 
as too many liturgical designs might be the best way of losing our 
friends and neighborly contacts. People should not be asked to pay 
a price for our friendship because we are interested in liturgical art. 
A few prints or symbols well placed and occasionally changed might 
be a good compromise. Actually, it does not mean a compromise of 
principle. 

We continually pay tribute to Robert de Nobili, the Jesuit mis- 
sionary to India, who became like the Indians to win the Indians. 
The Christian family in this country has a missionary task to per- 
form in its neighborhood and, therefore, must be aware of de Nobili’s 
principle of adaptation, which is not to be equated with sterile con- 
formity. 

I asked a young mother of six children for suggestions on bringing 
children to a love for the liturgy. Her answer was: teach them to do 
acts of charity for other children. This mother has little patience for 
“liturgical cooking,” but an abiding devotion to the Mass and a great 
sensitivity to the designs of Christ for the neighborhood. If she were 
to express herself in writing it would be in the language of Frederic 
J. Crosson of the University of Notre Dame: 

“TI have myself known families, who in their desire to sanctify 
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their lives, to become more perfect Christians, have conceived that 
in order to sanctify their marriage, it was necessary to turn the home 
into a kind of little monastery, where prayers were recited at regular 
hours during the day. Naturally, such couples tended to be more 
withdrawn from the neighborhood in which they lived than a family 
in which prayers were fitted to the ordinary routine of life: e.g., 
grace before meals, a family rosary, but not multiplication of prayers 
at odd hours. I am not, of course, depreciating the power of prayer, 
but merely suggesting that the apostolate of the laity is not primarily 
one of prayer, but of action.” 

We are not presenting contrary ideas: the family with a liturgical 
prayer life and the family that is dedicated to the apostolate. There 
is nothing irreconcilable about the family using occasional psalms 
for prayers, the father reading aloud passages from the Old Testa- 
ment, the whole family preparing for and celebrating feasts with 
prayer and designs, and at the same time both parents devoting much 
time to the apostolate outside the family circle. 

Mr. Crosson merely establishes a hierarchy. The apostolate 
needs the help of a rich and meaningful prayer life, and the family 
filled with the vision and the beauty and peace which the liturgy 
gives needs the demands of the apostolate to keep the liturgy from 
becoming a fetish. 

Just as we try to strike a balance between the liturgical life of 
the family and the missionary role of the family, so we try to make 
the redemption theme, anchored in Jewish history, central in the 
liturgy itself without overlooking the cultural, historical, and na- 
tional backgrounds of the peoples who are currentiy being re- 
deemed. Again we go back to de Nobili’s principle of adaptation 
without sacrificing our heritage. 

This effort applied to national observances is meeting with a de- 
gree of success in our country. We shall celebrate Labor Day in 
1956 with the Mass of St. Joseph the Worker. This is taking advan- 
tage of a national holiday to link the world of work to the renewal 
of the redemption at the parish altar. We should think seriously of an 
offertory procession with symbolic gifts for a Catholic observance 
of Thanksgiving Day in spite of its Puritan origin. The NCCW 
points out the possibilities of an All Saints pageant for Halloween. 
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Even Mother’s Day, which drips with sentimentality, and sociologi- 
cally was badly conceived, might be converted into a Family Day 
that begins at the altar. 

Adaptation, whether it is applied to the life of the family circle 
or our national holidays, is filled with pitfalls for the one who is 
unable to distinguish between essential and accidental in the field 
of doctrine and what is sociologically desirable and possible. For 
guidance on the doctrinal or liturgical side we have Bouyer’s Liturgi- 
cal Piety, and on the sociological side in the area of family we have 
Thomas’ The American Catholic Family. Those who are interested 
in the working principles used to evaluate family customs should put 
these priceless books on the top of their booklist. 

Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. 
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don’t know the tune.” Thus Mark Twain is supposed to have remarked 
when his wife tried to cure him of swearing by repeating some pretty 
strong words herself. 

I believe this same thing could be said of many young men who come 
up to college after having had, on the high school level, their course in 
“scientific theology.” 

They know the words beautifully. They can handle the concepts intel- 
ligently, batting them back and forth with considerable agility. They can 
argue as to whether five low Masses at a dollar apiece are equal to one 
high Mass at five dollars. They can give the virtue that is sinned against 
when a problem of casuistry is discussed. The words come tripping on 
the tongue, but the greatness, the beauty, the wonderfulness, the intrinsic 
loveliness of this Thing that they are talking so glibly about — it is so 
often not there. And when these men become seniors? It is so often not 
there then either. They don’t know the tune. 

Scientific theology (as expressed in the most primary catechism and on 
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up) is a wonderful means of organizing, clarifying, defending, making 
precise — something. But if that something is not there, what is organ- 
ized, clarified, defended, and made precise? And that something is the 
fulness of Christian faith and life. 

Teachers, and more especially parents, have the job of assisting God’s 
grace in bringing this ful! Christian faith and life to children. Once in a 
while we at college find a student for whom this work has been well done. 
Such a person finds himself in position to make full use of scientific 
theology on an adult level. He has the Something which theology will 
enable him to systematize and clarify. 

Also once in a while we find a person for whom scientific theology 
seems to bring its own luminosity, so that with the learning of theology 
comes that Something to give it life. But, and I judge only from my nar- 
row experience, this does not happen often. 

In the last few years I have been fortunate enough to be a participant 
in an experimental program in which a small number of students is 
enrolled. Because the basis of the program is the idea of education 
through the Great Books, the theological part of the course begins with 


| the Scriptures. Here was a fine opportunity. The boys were not many, 


but they came from all parts of the country and from many kinds of 


i Catholic background. Several were from public high schools, some from 


parochial high schools, and some from private academies. Although 


' they were not all brilliant, the average was probably higher than for the 


college as a whole. 

How should holy Scripture be presented to men of maturing mind in 
such a way as to give them the best opportunity of grasping what 
Christianity really is? 

There were several ways that we did not want to teach Scripture. We 
did not want to present it as simply Bible History in a more advanced 
form, with footnotes explaining that the views of the higher criticism 
were wrong (with perhaps the sneaking suspicion that they were right). 
Neither did we want to set forth Scripture as an extensive ammunition 
dump to supply apologetic warriors, or as a collection of source texts for 
scientific theology. 

We remembered that in the age when the Church was making its 
greatest conquests among civilized people the Scriptures were the princi- 
pal means of Christian education, and that they seemed to be rather 
effective then in conveying that Something, that total Christianity, that 
seems so lacking among the recipients of other kinds of instruction. 

We wanted to present Scripture to these boys as God presented it to 
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His people: as an unfolding —a revelation — of Himself and of His 
plan for men. There was to be a minimum of disputation and “proof” 
and teacherly explanation, and this latter to be confined largely to calling 
attention to what was there. But there was selection, for in the time allot- 
ted, four hours a week for a semester, much had to be left out if the most 
important things were to be dwelt upon long enough for the effect to 
soak in. 

So this is how it is being done, after four previous years of experiment. 

We spend some time with Genesis. The goodness of creation, its pur- 
pose of setting forth God’s glory, man the president, as it were, and the 
priest of the visible world — this allows the student to win an apprecia- 
tion of what his existence and the existence of everything else is for. 
And we are convinced that so mighty a conception calls for parallel 
praying, and so use psalms in connection with Genesis: “The heavens 
proclaim the glory of God,” the Benedicite, Psalm 8 and other nature 
psalms. The use of psalms relevant to the Scripture that we studied has 
become a regular practice, and seems to be effective in making the stu- 
dents realize that prayer is the natural accompaniment of the study of 
God’s word. 

Man’s fall and his consequent loss of his position in the order of things 
need not be dwelt upon too long, for it is abundantly illustrated not only 
in the rest of Scripture but in all of history and everywhere else. 

But God’s promise of redemption, beginning with the mysterious 
protoevangelium, does need to be emphasized. For lack of appreciation 
of its significance has led to that defective conception of Christianity ac- 
cording to which Christ’s coming is an overturning instead of a fulfil- 
ment, the New Testament trumphs over the Old, and the God of love 
sets at naught the old God of wrath. 

Such an idea, and it is by no means uncommon among students com- 
ing up to us, breaks up the unity of revelation, seems to make pre-Chris- 
tian sacred history a going-off in the wrong direction, and allows the Old 
Testament to be considered useless except for a few prophecies of the 
details of Christ’s birth and life on earth. (My wife once heard a priest 
say publicly that there was no need to bother about the Old Testament. 
It was simply a lot of “begats.”) 

So we dwell on the calling of Abraham, his obedience, and the great 
promises made to him. And we show this as the pattern of the sacred 
history that leads to Christ: a call, the response, and a further promise 
or revelation. 

We dwell in the same way on Moses and the flight from Egypt, Josue 
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and the entry into the promised land, and the Samuel-Saul-David history 
with the establishment of the royal dynasty. We also spend time on the 
return from exile, and the Machabean period. 

In this historical study we try to lead the student to see the working of 
the doctrine of the remnant — how, when a new level of revelation is to 
be made, the leaders of the people on the old level are so involved usually 
in the non-essentials of life at their level that they are unable to take the 
next step, and how God chooses a new leader from among the people, 
and how it is a remnant of the people who follow the new leader. Thus 
the theme of apparent death followed by resurrection is characteristic 
of this sacred history. 

In the study of the types found in the Old Testament we try to lead the 
student to see that Joseph, after rising from apparent death, going into 
a far country to prepare a place for the brethren who persecuted him, 
that Moses leading the people out of Egypt through the Red Sea to 
escape the foe, that Josue conducting them through Jordan to the 
promised land, furnished the Jewish people with certain conceptions of 
action which they could use to explain to themselves the work of Christ 
in redemption, and that the paschal lamb whose blood saved the people 
from the destroyer, and the high priest who entered through the veil into 
the Holy of Holies, gave additional means for understanding this re- 
demptive work. 

Fortunately the students are studying Greek civilization and ideas at 
the same time, and it is not hard to show them that this Hellenic thought 
world, brilliant as it was, contained no concepts and no historical memo- 
ries that would have enabled people to grasp in any way who Christ 
was or what He had accomplished had He come to live among them. 
Socrates would have been completely helpless in trying to explain Him. 
In this way the student can see the function of types in sacred history, 
and how this history contains the preparation for Christ. 

There are two types that we pay special attention to. One is the 
covenant. We see how the early covenants, and especially that of Sinai, 
were solemn attestations of unique relationships between God and 
men — not all men but designated men — which involved unique privi- 
leges for the men and placed upon them unique obligations. We see the 
new covenant promised by Jeremias, and we then look ahead to Christ’s 
action and words: “This is the new covenant in My blood.” 

The other type is Jerusalem, the holy city, the tabernacle of God 
with man, the place where God will make known His name, the seat of 
the throne of David. From David's establishing his dwelling there, and 
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Solomon’s building of the temple, we follow through the Pilgrim psalms 
with their expression of the longing for God’s house, and God’s words 
of love for Sion in Isaias, to the vision of the New Jerusalem in the 
Apocalypse. 

Among the prophets we spend most time on Isaias, with his preaching 
of confidence that God would save His people, his prophecies of the 
Messias, His kingdom and His suffering, and his assurance both of 
God’s justice and of God’s love. This is backed up with Osee and many 
of the psalms, where God’s love and tenderness, and the reason for His 
chastising of the people, are brought out so well. 

The previous teaching that the students have received has left most of 
them with an unquestioned assumption that the revelation of God's love 
in Christ is a new thing, flashing on the world like a meteor out of com- 
plete darkness, and this has given them added reason for thinking that the 
Old Testament is irrelevant. It is necessary therefore to call their atten- 
tion again and again to the fact that the expression of God’s love for His 
people has never been lacking in sacred history, and that its final revela- 
tion in Christ is not a revelation of love as contrasted with some former 
thing that was not love, but a final and complete revelation of that love 
that has been proclaimed all the time. 

In the study of the New Testament we follow an order that may seem 
somewhat unusual, but there are reasons for it. 

We read first the two opening chapters of St. Luke, where that expec- 
tation of the fulfilment of the promises leads right into the cry of joy that 
they have been fulfilled. The Old Testament becomes the New; and the 
rejoicing at the incarnation, by anticipation of the passion, is a rejoicing 
for the whole of man’s redemption. The Lord God of Israel has visited 
and brought redemption to His people, as He promised through the 
mouth of His holy ones, the prophets. The Orient from on high has 
visited us to shine on those who sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
death. He has received Israel His servant, as He promised to our fore- 
fathers. “There has been born to you today in the town of David a Savior 
who is the Messias the Lord.” And an old man, who has been waiting, 
waiting for the consolation of Israel, could say, “Now Thou dost dismiss 
Thy servant, O Lord, according to Thy word, in peace; because my eyes 
have seen Thy salvation, . . . a light of revelation to the gentiles and 
a glory for Thy people Israel.” 

What we try to do here is to show the wrongness of another of those 
clichés that the students have somewhere learned : that the Jews rejected 
Christ. This idea leads logically to the assumption that God’s plan of 
preparing a people to receive His Son was a failure, and that assumption, 
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though unspoken, underlies many students’ conception of the value of 
the Old Testament. 

What we try to show is that here in St. Luke’s Gospel are Jews who did 
not reject Christ. The Blessed Virgin, a Jewess, and the culmination of 
the whole plan of preparation, is not alone in accepting Him. Zachary 


| and Elizabeth, Joseph, Anna and Simeon, the shepherds — people, just 


before God and walking blameless in all the ordinances of the Lord 
—these people were not non-Jews. They were not ignorant of Jewish 
culture. They were living in the full stream of sacred history; and they 
accepted Him. 

The same was true of the apostles later on, and of the thousands of 
Jews in Jerusalem who believed their preaching. It was true of Nico- 
demus and of Joseph of Arimathea, both pharisees. 

All these constituted the remnant that was able to receive the next, 
and final, step in God’s revelation. This is not a violation of the pattern 
of sacred history from the beginning; it is a fulfilment of that pattern. 

From these early chapters of St. Luke’s Gospel we move to the Acts, 
to see the content of the message, the Gospel, that the apostles preached 
just after Pentecost and that St. Paul proclaimed a little later. This 
message was the good news that the fulfilment so long awaited had 
happened. “It is here. This is it!” 

We try to help the student see how great and how exciting this 
message was. How it involved the proclamation of an actual change of 
man’s position in the universe. Hence the power of these early Chris- 
tians, and their fearlessness. 

And we try to bring about a realization that the Gospel has not 
changed; that the new position in the universe is still available to us, 
and the power, and that the fearlessness can result now as it did then. 

In all this study we are constantly referring back to the Old Testament, 
as the apostles were doing. And after the Acts we go to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews to see a very clear and explicit use of the types of the Old 
Testament to explain what Christ has done and is doing. 

Then we read some of St. Paul’s epistles to learn more of this new 
life that the redemption has won: baptism, and the death to sin and 
the resurrection of the life in Christ; the Spirit dwelling in us; the life 
vivifying the whole Body with its many members and functions. Here we 
try constantly to lead the student to realize the fact that this new life is 
his through his membership in the Body of Christ, and that the strong 
words used in administering the sacraments are just as strong as those 
used in the New Testament, and moreover that they mean exactly what 
they say. 
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You might say that the real purpose of this whole course is to make 
the students appreciate the primariness, the fundamentalness, the reality, 
of this Christianity that they sometimes so nonchalantly profess. 

From the epistles we go to the Gospels — St. Matthew’s, St. Luke’s, 
and then St. John’s —to study the life of the One who brought about 
this so great redemption. And we study His teachings, not as maxims 
given out of a clear sky to help people be good, but as the New Law 
which, motivated by love, is the fulfilment of the Old, and is the law of 
those living the new life in Christ as members of His Body. We try to 
show the student that this new life is the beginning of that blessedness 
that according to the ancient promise was to come through the seed of 
Abraham to all the nations of the earth. 

The Apocalypse, with its prophecies and its mysterious symbolism, 
requires more specialized knowledge than is possessed by those who 
have taught this course. But there are doxologies there, and other hymns, 
that can become a valued part of one’s prayer, and one can get from the 
reading of the book a new dimension for the petition: “Thy kingdom 
come,” and can make his own the closing words of the Bible: “Amen. 
Come, Lord Jesus.” 

This is our plan. It is still incomplete. What would make it many 
times more effective would be to give these students opportunity to 
participate daily together with their teachers in offering the Mass in such 
a way that its scriptural content could be recognized by being spoken 
and heard (or better, sung and heard), and with a proper homily in- 
cluded. In this way student and teacher would both be involved in the 
highest possible function of holy Scripture, its use as a medium of public 
teaching and a medium of sacrificial worship. When teacher and student 
are learning and worshipping together, both the teaching and the learning 
outside of worship are given life that neither would have otherwise. I have 
pleaded for several years to have this happen, so far with no results. 

But even so, there is some success in the method. The boys do seem 
to become more familiar with the tune that should go with their theo- 
logical knowledge. And for my part, and again judging from my very 
limited experience, I am sure that theological instruction alone does 
not accomplish this very successfully; that concentrating on the life of 
Christ does not do it either, nor concentrating on the New Testament; 
but that the study of revelation, as it is presented by God Himself in the 
whole of Scripture, is most likely to bring the result that all of us hope 
for. 

Willis D. Nutting 
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A FATHER’S a 
HE many uncomplimentary 


names hurled at modern fathers, such as “milquetoasts,” “cowed males,” 
and “victims of petticoat tyranny,” are like the remarks of Job’s com- 
forters. They do little to remedy a sad situation. Yet fathers are men 
with a male’s sense for the practical. They want to regain the sacred 
position of being God’s representative in the home. They only ask to 
be shown how. 

An editorial from America several years ago comes to mind at this 
point. It said: “The Jews in America exemplify temperance, industry, 
zeal for education and family solidarity. For these virtues they deserve 
great credit.” We add further that they not only deserve credit but they 
deserve to be imitated, especially with regard to the virtue of “family 
solidarity.” 

This last feature of Jewish family life is due in great part to a family 
ritual that has been maintained by the Jews since earliest times. Foremost 
in this ancient tradition has been the blessing given by fathers to their 
children. “May God bless and make thee as Ephraim and Manasses,” is 
said over boys; “May God bless and make thee as Rachel and Lia,” is 
said over girls. 

The Old Testament abounds in examples of great figures like Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob blessing their children. The Book of Ecclesiasticus 
refers to the efficacy of a father’s blessing by declaring: “The father’s 
blessing establishes the houses of the children” (Ecclus. 3:11). 

A child who, from his earliest days, looks up into the hands of a father 
extended in benediction over his head, finds it easy to regard his human 
» father as an image of his eternal Father, the source of all power and 
blessing. Love and respect for paternal authority grow apace with the 
consciousness of the One in whose name the father acts. Thus too is 
realized the force of St. Augustine’s exhortation to Christians: “The 
father should be to his family what a bishop is to his diocese.” 

Children tend to rely upon the assurance of a father’s blessing. In 
childhood it may come to be associated simply with such plain deeds as 
going to bed in the dark. This was demonstrated recently to a priest 
during a visit to the home of a Jewish-Catholic couple with two small 
children. 

The children had been told to prepare for bed after supper. They 
) dressed themselves in pajamas, but returned to linger near their father’s 
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chair. He failed to notice their presence due to his wholehearted atten- 
tion to a lively discussion going on among the adults. 

Upon becoming aware of his children, he demanded to know why 
they were so disobedient in failing to go to bed when told. The older one 
replied: “Daddy, you haven’t blessed us yet.” Thereupon the head of 
the house, being reminded of his remissness, stood up like Moses on 
Mount Sinai; and with his hands resting upon the two little heads blessed 
each in turn. He substituted the names of “Joseph and Paul” in place 
of “Ephraim and Manasses” as he blessed little Joey; he inserted the 
names of “Mary and Veronica” in place of “Rachel and Lia” as he 
blessed little Mary. But aside from these alterations in names, the bless- 
ings were the same as this Catholic father had been accustomed to 
receive from his father as a Jew. 

The blessing in its effects was also the same. The children trotted off 
to bed secure in the feeling that they had been placed under the 
sheltering care of God. 

But a father’s blessing is not merely for baby days. Many of us can 
still remember the picture of Cardinal Leger of Montreal kneeling to 
receive the blessing of his aged father before rising himself to bless 
the assembled throng gathered in welcome at the railroad station. “Mr. 
Leger’s boy” had just returned from Rome where he had been elevated 
to the rank of a cardinal, a prince of the Holy Roman Catholic Church. 
But Cardinal Leger was still the son of a real Christian father to whom 
this blessing meant so much. 

His example also recalls the record of St. Thomas More who, even as 
Lord Chancellor of England, never left his father’s presence without 
seeking his paternal blessing. 

President Eisenhower in his message to the 21st Annual Convention 
of the National Catholic Family Life Conference said to the point: 
“The father represents authority in the home.” But if such authority “is 
to be really respected, it must be earned daily; it cannot be effective 
merely because it is traditional.” 

One way a father has of “earning” this respect is the practice of daily 
blessing his children. He may employ the formula long used in Jewish 
homes cited above with the names of his favorite Christian saints inserted 
in their proper place. He may choose to ask the blessing of the Trinity 
in the words: “I bless you, my child, in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” Or he may use the simple 
prayer: “May God be with you,” even though this sacred farewell has 
been horribly mutilated today into a flat “Goodbye.” 
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Under whatever form the blessing is given, fathers will be happy to 
restore this ancient tradition, if they but recall the words of St. Ambrose: 


' “You may not be rich; you may not be able to leave many great pos- 


sessions to your children; but one thing you can give them and that is, 


5 the heritage of your blessing.” 


Victor J. Donovan, C.P. 


/SOME BOOKS 
HE Catholic Companion to the Bible,) and 


They Saw His Glory.? William Tyndale’s boast to a theologian of his 


own time (1520) is often quoted, to the effect, “If God spares my life, 


ere many years I will cause that a boy that driveth the plough shall know 


_ more of the Scripture than thou dost.” 


His life was spared another sixteen years, and between the appearance 
of his New Testament in English at Cologne (and then Worms) five 
years after the boast, and his burning for heresy at Antwerp, the fulfill- 
ment of Tyndale’s dream was well launched. Nearly 50,000 copies came 
from the presses in that decade, a figure estimated by Philip Hughes to 
be equivalent to a million and a half in modern England, given the re- 


_ spective proportions of literate adults. Not only could Tyndale’s cotter 
' read the Scriptures of a Saturday night if he chose, he could also come 
| to identify faith as all-sufficient and the Pope of Rome as the Whore of 


Babylon. 

He would have been aided in this by notes and introductions to the 
various Pauline epistles which were half of them the work of Luther in 
translation and half the prose of the aroused pamphleteer and translator. 


| Hence the numerous burnings of Bibles by Catholic bishops (though 
Tyndale maintained to the end that the clergy’s wish to keep knowledge 
| of the Scriptures from the people was the reason); hence too the tragic 


identification of Bible reading with heresy in the mind of most English- 


*Edited by Ralph L. Woods. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 1956. Pp. 
313. Cloth, $3.95. 
* An Introduction to the Gospels and Acts. By Maisie Ward. Sheed & Ward, 


_ New York. Pp. 278. Cloth, $4.50. 
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men who happened to be convinced that fidelity to the see of Rome wasa 
condition of fidelity to Christ and the Church. : 
The long, slow path of return to the Scriptures is being trod by Catho- 
lics, but they are learning that the ploughboy as exegete stands in a 
treacherous furrow. The labors of the tireless anthologist Mr. Ralph L. 
Woods are a help in this awareness of complexity, but only moderately 
so. Although he culls from some superb sources (there are 143 selections 
in all), the inclusion of some badly dated pieces and the omission of 











































certain basic treatments make one wonder what its net effect may be on F He 
those for whom it is meant. B ice 
This reservation needs to be qualified. The compilation is meant for F ae 
the general reader and it will serve the general reader handsomely. Any i - 
book made up of the thoughts of Ambrose, Augustine, Newman, Huby, ‘ ee 
de Grandmaison and Lagrange on the Bible cannot fail of excellence. [7 one 
Gigot appears the giant in his day that he was; Alexander Jones the |) whi 
most literate of modern scholars; de Lubac and Daniélou among the most | — 
reflective. Yet in contrast with many such selections, the compiler has | 7 
included a number which are just so much lumber in 1956. Devivier, : — 
J. S. Vaughan and Vincent McNabb (who quotes a contemporary of [7 ing 
1899) are as interesting to read on biblical scholarship as the author of é plot 
a physics book from 1920, just to see how much of it will still be so. Even i suct 
a Kempis and the Fathers exhort us in these pages to a docility before [7 The 
the incomprehensible in our Bible reading which today’s knowledge of [7 Was 
ancient times and manners no longer requires, and which incomprehen- 
sibility nearby pages are busy dispelling. B 
All in all, there is a peculiar undifferentiated quality to the selections | 7 the 
which demands that the reader impose Kantian categories of meaning bene 
on them from his previous knowledge should he have such — all for lack 77 textt 
of a half dozen short preliminary essays of first grade. If Hebrew primi- : them 
tivism of thought, literary genres, the ancient concept of prophecy, etc., : ed 
could have been expounded carefully at the start, all the treasure of fact © an 


and insight which crams subsequent pages might be so much more surely | Th 
conveyed to the reader. But in any case, the book is likely to help him m 


- . 
become a Bible reader. . — 
With Maisie Ward’s contribution it is quite another matter. If one can [7 ) 
discount her occasional enthusiasms for mediocre titles which are a | - 


embarrassed to find themselves in her argument as Pilate in the creed, 9 agiti, 
one must admit here the presence of a remarkable little volume. She [9 xv-3¢ 
describes it as the outgrowth of her Catholic Evidence Guild lecturing, ag 
but it is no street-corner catechesis. It is a most enlightened inquiry into Goa E 
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the authorship and probable mode of composition of the Gospels and 
the Acts, upheld in detail by citations from contemporary French Catho- 
lic and Anglican scholarship. 

Questions about the need for this book in view of the recent availa- 
bility of Robert-Tricot in English and Orchard’s Commentary are soon 
dispelled by Miss Ward’s wonderfully compact chapter “Background to 
the Gospels.” She writes engagingly, as not many scholars do, and she 
organizes the information which they put at her disposal remarkably. 
Her warm dedication of the work to the seminarians of Upholland Col- 
lege and especially to their teacher the above-mentioned Father Jones 
poses a small critical problem (higher, i.e.), but the authoress is in con- 
trol of her materials at all times. Whether she is relaying Feuillet’s inter- 
pretation of St. Matthew’s report on the sermon on the last things or 
presenting John’s Gospel according to the Hebrew liturgical calendar 
which he uses as his scheme, Miss Ward identifies herself as a popular- 
izer of eminent attainments. 

The person new to New Testament reading or long at it should profit 
equally by this very serious yet sprightly examination of the kind of writ- 
ing that it is. There is far less reason to fear taking one’s hand from the 
plough and turning to the inspired literature of a distant past if tools 
such as this are available to aid one as he reads the “letters from heaven.” 
The Catholic University of America Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan 
Washington, D. C. 


Beginnings: Genesis and Modern Science, and Does Science Prove 
the Bible Wrong? 2 Recently a Scripture scholar of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Rev. Edward Siegman, C.PP.S., looked at high school religion 


|) textbooks with the searchlight of modern biblical scholarship, and found 
» them wanting (The Catholic Educational Review, Feb. 1956). The 


past decade particularly has witnessed remarkable advance in Catholic 
biblical studies, thanks to the encouraging positive directives of the 
present Holy Father, which began with the biblical encyclical of 1943. 
That this should call for some correction is inevitable. “All our Bible 
histories, catechisms, and other religion textbooks will have to be re- 
written.” 


” By Rev. Charles Hauret. Translated and adapted from the fourth French 
edition by Rev. E. P. Emmans, O. P. The Priory Press, Dubuque. 1955. Pp. 
xv-304, Cloth, $3.25. 


_ *By Rev. Bruce F. Vawter, C. M. Knights of Columbus Religious Informa- 
tion Bureau, St. Louis. 1955. Pp. 48, Pamphlet, 5 cents. 
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The teacher who wishes to start children right with the first three 
chapters of Genesis, whose importance and difficulty are universally 
recognized, will receive valuable aid as to content and presentation from 
Hauret’s work. The book has been written for teachers of these chapters, 
Sensitive to papal directives, which are well set out, the author explains 
the Bible story of the origin of the world, of man and the fall, carefully 
distinguishing between doctrinal content and form of expression, be- 
tween the essential and the accidental, between truths of faith to be 
vigorously defended and points which are open to debate, in order that 
the real meaning and the religious ideas underlying the oriental imagery 
may stand out clearly. Difficulties of modern Catholics are set out in 
their own words and answered. Especially valuable to teachers is the 
final chapter on pedagogical methods. It contains outlines for instruction 
and discussion in classroom, study club and pulpit, so that at all levels 
the teaching on Genesis 1-3 may be homogeneous and nothing will have 
to be retracted and unlearnt later. 

Fr. Vawter’s study is among the best popular summaries in English 
of what reliable Christian exegetes have to say about the true meaning 
of the prehistory of the chosen race, Genesis 1-11. In 48 pages the author 
gives a synthesis of what he considers to be the best opinions on the 
meaning of these chapters now held by Catholic biblical scholars. 

Both works are of immediate importance. They will help to arouse 
a deep respect and true devotion for the word of God. Those who are 
shocked by the new interpretations of modern scholars who have re- 
sponded to the directives of the Holy See may be helped by reflecting 
on the gentle admonition of Pope Pius XII in the encyclical letter for the 
promotion of biblical studies: “Let all the children of the Church... 
avoid that somewhat indiscreet zeal which considers everything new 
to be for that very reason a fit object for attack or suspicion.” 


St. John’s Abbey Michael J. Marx, O.S.B. © 


The Book of Books.! As a fruit of his scriptural studies and his experi- [7 


ence in telling stories to his god-daughter, Daniel-Rops wrote this book 
for his ten-year-old god-daughter and for other children from 10 to 14. 


More effective than a chronological “Bible History” is the author's 7 
presentation of the Old Testament as the story of the chosen people. He |— 


starts with the calling of Abraham, and brings in the earlier history in 


the form of stories told by the old men of the tribe. This unity of view- [~ 


? The Story of the Old Testament. By Daniel-Rops. Translated by Donal 
O'Kelly. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1956. Pp. viii-166. Cloth, $3.75. 
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point is preserved throughout the rest of the history, the explanation of 
the role of the prophets, and the samplings from the sapiential books. 

The author’s obvious intention is to make his young readers want to 
fill in the story by reading the Old Testament for themselves, under 
guidance, when they are able. The plan and execution of the work seem 
well suited to this objective and to the intended age group. 

The translation from the French achieves the effect of an English 
original. The illustrations by Fritz Kredel are nothing out of the ordinary. 
Maps on the end pages are handy and easy to read. 

Collegeville, Minn. Leonard J. Doyle 


THE APOSTOLATE 


TOWARDS A LIVING PARISH 
URING the Li- 


turgical Week in Chicago (October 1940), one of the priests told us: 
“On the feast of our Lady’s Nativity some of my parishioners come to 
holy Mass with small sacks of winter wheat seed to obtain the Church’s 
special ‘Blessing of Seeds and Seedlings’ (Ritual). On or about the pente- 
costal ember days of the following year they offer part of the newly 
harvested wheat; the members of our altar society take it to a nearby 
mill to have it ground into flour, with which they then bake the altar- 
breads for the parish. And so our devoted people carry the fruits of their 
fields, their labor and good will into Christ’s Sacrifice, receiving in return 
God’s Bread filled with the life and peace of His Redeemer Son.” 

God bless a flock that has such a fine Catholic sense! And God thrice 
bless the shepherd who knows how to lead his flock to a eucharistic, 
liturgical way of thinking, doing and offering! We need more such 
priests and people today if we want to bridge the gap between altar and 
everyday life. 

No doubt, the youthful, enthusiastic Catholic Rural Life Conference 
has already incorporated such and similar plans in its program. Many of 
the rural parishes could quite well imitate this practice, so worthy of 
imitation and productive of much good. In his sermon on the Sunday 
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preceding our Lady’s Birthday, the pastor of the rural parish (of course, 
it wouldn’t “harm” our city people to hear something about this vener- 
able custom!) could explain the blessing and invite his flock to the 
Nativity Mass and the blessing following it. The sacred text furnishes 
abundant material for an effective sermon : 

“Holy Lord, almighty Father, eternal God, we humbly pray Thee that 
Thou wouldst look upon this seed with favorable eyes and a serene 
countenance. And as Thou didst instruct Thy servant Moses in the land 
of Egypt, saying: ‘Tell the sons of Israel that, after their entrance into 
the promised land which I shall give them, they bring their first-fruits to 
the priests and they shall be blessed,’ so we also pray Thee that Thou, 
O Lord, wouldst send forth from Thy merciful hand Thy blessing upon 
this seed. Permit it to come forth and grow, protect it from hail and 
floods, that it may remain unharmed and for the benefit of soul and 
body reach perfect maturity. Who livest and reignest in perfect Trinity 
for ever and ever. Amen. 

“Almighty, eternal God, Sower and Cultivator of the heavenly word! 
Thou tillest the soil of our hearts with celestial tools; hearken graciously, 
then, to our petitions and pour upon the fields which are about to receive 
this seed Thy abundant blessings. By Thy merciful protection keep 
them from the fury of storms, so that the entire harvest, filled with Thy 
blessing, may be safely gathered into the barns. Through Christ our 
Lord, Amen.” 

So far as I know, no card or leaflet with this blessing is available. The 
Catholic Rural Life might consider publishing such a card for distribu- 
‘ion in farming communities so that, even when a priest can not be had 
for the (official) imparting of this blessing, the farmers themselves could 
read the blessing over the seed before planting it, and thus “sow good 
seed into their fields.” 

The sacramental treasures of the Church are like the grain of wheat 
— full of life, capable of wonderful growth and multiplication. But they 
must be lifted out from the trunk of yesterday; for “unless the grain of 
wheat falling into the ground (into the hearts of our Catholic people) 
die, it remains alone (i.e., on one of the pages of the Roman Ritual) ; but 
if it die, it brings forth much fruit (the true Christian spirit, as St. Pius X 
said).” May the celebration of “the birth of the blessed Virgin Mary, 
sprung from the seed of Abraham, from the tribe of Juda and from the 
noble lineage of David,” bring a fuller realization of this truth as a birth- 
day gift from the Mother in heaven to her children on earth. 
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“COME, CHILDREN, HEARKEN TO ME” 
A few days before Lady Mary’s birthday we “celebrate” another birth- 
day, that of a new school year. A certain venerable abbot — no longer a 
member of the Church militant — had formed the habit (consciously or 
unconsciously, I know not) to begin his greeting of welcome to the stu- 
dents of his minor and major seminary, year after year, with the same 
words: “My dear boys, I am glad to see so many old and new faces 
(great applause from the student body, newcomers included, most of 
whom had learnt of this traditional greeting long before they first saw 
this school). You are here now. Make good use of your time, and may 
God’s blessing be upon you.” These few paternal words, coming from 
smiling lips and obviously kind heart, meant more to us boys than any 
other reception that might have been prepared. The good abbot made us 
feel at home. 

I am thinking particularly of our grade school pupils, the young 
members of the Lord, the choice portion of Christ’s flock. In this age 
of body-idolatry, at a time when a thousand forces are at work pulling 
these children away from the divine Center, we must do all we can “to 
make them feel at home” in church and school. We have tremendous 
responsibilities towards these little ones. Parents, teachers and priests 
—the “triangle” — must, by mutual understanding and cooperation, 
lay a solid foundation in these impressionable years from six to fourteen, 
so that the superstructure of the future manhood and womanhood of 
these children may stand securely. 

All of us realize that a Catholic school means more than an institution 
with a cross over the entrance and a catechism on the desk of each child. 
Needless to say, the first line on the curriculum of a Catholic school 
must read, in letters of gold, “Daily Holy Mass” (which is true also of 
high school, college and university!). Yes, daily holy Mass, the great 
daily Action which carries the truth of the supreme Teacher and the 
light of the great Priest, Christ, into the minds and hearts of His beloved 
flock. 1) “Come, children, hearken to Me, I will teach you the fear of 
the Lord.” 2) “Come to Him and be enlightened, and your faces shall 
not be confounded.” 

I shall never forget what a high school freshman told his pastor some 
few years ago: “You have instilled in us a great love for holy Mass. 
I am now attending a Catholic high school which has a cafeteria for 
my stomach, a gymnasium for my muscles, but no chapel for my soul.” 
Something to think about! 
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Particular efforts should be expended in making the very first day 
of the new school year a “smiling” one. This is good psychology. Two 
or four bouquets of fresh flowers on the altar, the use of festive vest- 
ments, the red antependium and tabernacle veil and — forgetting for 
once the electric light bill — the use of a few more lights will make the 
opening “Mass to the Holy Spirit” all the more effective. 

Of course, the pastor must give a hearty homily, welcoming his little 
flock in Christ’s love from Christ’s altar, telling them about the great- 
ness and importance of Catholic training, encouraging them to consider 
the daily holy Mass a matter of honor, and suggesting to them a motto 
to be carried out in the course of the new school year. Here are some of 
our mottoes of past years : 

1) Christian politeness. Christ’s royal members are never vulgar. 

2) Joyous cooperation. The building of God’s kingdom is at stake. 

3) Leadership. Every one of us must be an apostle. 

4) Cheerful obedience. “Gladly, Lord!” 

5) Purity in speech and conduct. “They hear My voice and follow 
Me.” 

On the opening day the motto is announced. In each room a chart is 
put up with the motto in big letters. On feasts that lend themselves par- 
ticularly to the respective motto, special reference is made to “this year’s 
program.” On Thursday before the First Friday, when going over the 
“table of sins” with the children, I direct their attention to their motto. 
“How have you kept it during the past month?” 

One might stress here the benefit which children derive from a daily 
homily after the gospel, some seven to eight minutes long. The late, 
revered pastor of Holy Rosary Church in St. Louis, Msgr. Dr. Lavery, 
made it a point to give his children every day a “measure of wheat” from 
the inexhaustible granary of the Church. Some time ago when speaking 
to a group of religious teachers about our Missa recitata and daily homily, 
one of them remarked: “But aren’t we losing school time?” “Yes,” I 
answered, “we are losing time in preparing for eternity.” 

Our Missa recitata with homily and the Communions of a fairly large 
number of children takes about forty minutes which, because of the 
active participation by the children in the prayers and hymns, pass far 
more quickly than the twenty minutes endured at a very, very “low” 
Mass. 

May I in turn also ask a question: Is there any other time of the 
entire school day so important, so educating, and so transforming as 
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forty minutes spent with joyful participation before God’s altar from 
which “springs a fountain of water unto life everlasting”? Secularism 
or Catholicism, which? 

After the opening Mass, the celebrant in surplice, stole and cope and, 
accompanied by servers carrying cross, lights and holy water, leads the 
children (and the adults present) to school to bless it. One might object : 
“Why bless a blessed school?” True, as a rule, a Catholic school is 
blessed. But that need not prevent us from renewing this blessing, all 
the more so since the blessing is not only for bricks and mortar, but 
especially for the teachers and pupils, as the sacred text indicates. And, 
surely, every year brings “old and new faces” of teachers and students. 
The blessing prayer is eloquent, and teaches its own lesson : 

“Lord Jesus Christ, Thou hast commanded Thy apostles that upon 
entering a house they call down upon it Thy peace; sanctify also, we 
pray Thee, through our ministry this house which has been set aside 
for the education of children. Pour upon it the fulness of Thy bless- 
ing and peace, that, as salvation did come to the house of Zachaeus by 
Thy entering, so it be now also. Command Thy angels to protect this 
house and keep from it every onslaught of the enemy. Replenish the 
teachers with the spirit of knowledge, wisdom and the fear of God. 
Nourish the pupils with heavenly grace that they may grasp with their 
minds and follow with their hearts the saving doctrine which will be im- 
parted here. May all who enter this house and go forth from it please 
Thee by a virtuous life, so that one day they may deserve to be received 
into the house of heaven. Through Thee, Jesus Christ, Savior of the 
word, who livest and reignest for ever and ever. Amen.” 

Then the nine rooms are sprinkled with holy water, the children are 
assigned their places, and the first of the hundred and seventy-five school 
days has begun. Now priests, teachers and parents will have to pray all 
the more fervently for God’s abundant blessing, “for unless the Lord 
build the house, the workmen work in vain.” 


A QUIET NIGHT AND A PERFECT END 
One of the first things Auxiliary Bishop Donnelly of St. Louis did when 
appointed pastor of St. Pius V Church (in 1940) was to introduce daily 
Compline service at 7:45 P.M. One day in the course of a conversation 
I asked the Bishop about the attendance. This is what he said: “Not too 
many, about fifty. But that is all right. We are going to continue with 
Compline every night. After all, his good things our Lord spoke to only 
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twelve people, and His best to only two, Mary and Joseph.” Such words 
deserve to be remembered. 

Compline is the night prayer of the (Latin) Church and is concerned 
with sleep and waking, death and life, sin and grace. At Holy Cross we 
chant it, in English, on about thirty Sundays of the year, devoting the 
remaining Sundays, e.g., of Advent and Lent, to services that express 
the spirit of the respective season. On the October Sundays it is the 
rosary. An occasional change is good. But there is no Sunday without an 
evening service. 

“How many people come?” I am often asked. A hundred and fifty to 
two hundred. But if only fifty were there, I would say with Bishop 
Donnelly, “That is all right, we are going to continue.” Reasons for not 
having afternoon or evening services on Sundays and feastdays often are 
so “hodiernal” and utilitarian. What about the past nineteen centuries 
which offered to God, winter and summer, the Sunday “evening sacrifice 
of praise”? Are we really justified in breaking with ali that? 

This “century of progress” has abolished more of the Church’s tradi- 
tions than any other century in the Church’s history. People have time 
for everything else. They must find time for Him who made us so that 
we might know Him, serve Him and love Him and thereby attain to Him. 

Sometimes I wonder if we are not closing our churches too early? 
In most places the “awe-inspiring place, the house of God and the gate 
of heaven” (introit, dedication of a church) is already locked at 6:00 
P.M. I am not too enthusiastic about the growing practice of bringing 
men from various parishes together for “nocturnal adoration” in an 
appointed church at . . . any and every hour of the night. Unusual 
things, as a rule, are short-lived, and are not always most conducive 
towards a solid, consistent, well-ordered building of Christian living. 
Furthermore, in not a few instances this practice has greatly disturbed 
the peace and necessary quiet of the home. 

But I am interested in leaving our parish church open daily until 
10:00 P.M., for (private) adoration by men, two for each of the three 
hours from 7:00 till 10:00 P.M. “He sent them two by two before His 
face.” Each of the men should be supplied with appropriate texts, in- 
cluding the New Testament, with instructions on what to read from “the 
living word of Christ in the presence of Christ the living Word.” Surely, 
after proper explanation and encouragement, six men for each evening, 
a hundred and eighty for each month, can be found in many of our 
parishes. 
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Years of troubles and difficulties lie ahead of us. The time is at hand 
to leave the valley of superficiality, indifference and degenerating night- 
life, and to climb the mount of living, praying, feasting and fasting with 
and for the holy Church of God. Let us keep our churches open that 
the faithful may come — every evening, if they wish — and by prayer 
and contemplation arm themselves against their daily struggles. Surely, 
the Church’s night prayer, Compline, the prayer for a quiet night and, 
God grant it, for a perfect end, will be to all who grasp its profound 
meaning a source of great courage and strength. What of it if but a few 
come, so long as the Lord is praised and magnified and thanked? 
Eventually the “little leaven will permeate the whole mass.” 


WHITE, RED AND GOLD ROSES 


“We stated that there could be no real opposition between the sacred 
liturgy and other religious practices, provided they be kept within legiti- 
mate bounds and performed for a legitimate purpose. The chief of these 
are: meditation on spiritual things, diligent examination of conscience, 
closed retreats, visits to the Blessed Sacrament, and those special prayers 
in honor of the blessed Virgin Mary among which the rosary, as all 
know, has pride of place (Mediator Dei, 173, 174). 

Let no one make light of the rosary! And let no one claim that 
salvation depends on the rosary. But let every one be guided by the 
balancing directives of Mediator Dei 173 and 174, and daily meditate 
on the mysteries of the rosary in such a manner “that we may both 
imitate what they contain and obtain what they promise” (collect, feast 
of Holy Rosary). 

Neither costly or diversely colored beads, nor a mechanical recitation 
of five, ten or fifteen decades, but the humble, grateful “meditating on 
these mysteries” (collect) and a reverent recitation of the accompany- 
ing prayers will safeguard the “pride of place” which the rosary holds, 
and advance our salvation which God’s only-begotten Son wrought “by 
His life, death and resurrection” (collect). 

Near the wellspring of refreshing waters are apt to grow also the weeds 
of infectious formalism. Unless such weeds are cut down, they will 
corrupt the pure waters. Meditating is by no means an easy art. But it 
can be acquired by constant efforts. When at times one has to listen to 
a hasty recitation of the rosary in church or at a wake, one wonders how 
much “pride of place” there is left, all the more since the essence of the 
rosary devotion consists in a loving and intelligent meditation on the 
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appropriate mystery. Carelessness, thoughtlessness and undue speed in 
saying the rosary will harm the spirit and purpose of the rosary, in fact, 
the spiritual life in general and, if non-Catholics be present, no good is 
going to be accomplished. 

If time be really so limited, I would say: it is far better — for those 
in the inner circle, as well as for those in the outer — to say one or two 
decades with “attention and devotion” than to rush through five decades, 
killing the fragrance of these white or red or golden roses. 

Since popular piety calls October “the month of the holy rosary,” let 
this month be made the annual refresher of the spirit and aim of the 
rosary. 

In school: during the last two weeks of September we review with 
our children the fifteen decades of the rosary and read, from the Bible 
History and the missal, the respective mysteries. In church: the four 
sermons on the last Sunday of September are devoted to the rosary, its 
spiritual value and effect on daily Christian living. Every evening of 
October, at 7:30, we have rosary service, observing the following 
order: 1) A processional hymn. 2) Exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment with appropriate song (Latin or English). 3) The celebrant from 
the ambo (facing the congregation) begins the rosary, saying the Creed, 
the Our Father and the three Hail Marys. 4) He announces each 
mystery, adding the intention for which it is to be said. 5) The “gospel 
side” (all kneeling) takes over, the “epistle side” responding. 6) For the 
second decade all rise, and the order of recitation is now reversed, the 
“epistle side leading.” Change in position and alternation make for 
greater freshness. 7) After the third decade the congregation sings a 
hymn. 8) The celebrant leads in the litany and prayer to St. Joseph. 
9) A song follows, then the Tantum Ergo, Benediction and recessional 
hymn. At 8:05 the service is over. 

Perhaps some of the readers would like to know about our plan for 
announcing the mystery and intention. 


Sunday: The Five Glorious Mysteries 

1) The Resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ from the dead. Let us 
say this decade that our immortal Lord keep the members of this congre- 
gation in the true faith and His holy love. 


2) The Ascension of the Lord Jesus into heaven . . . . that all of us 
may obtain that place which the ascended Lord has prepared for us. 
3) The Descent of the Holy Spirit on the Church .. . . that our 
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Blessed Lord would keep our Holy Father, our bishops, priests and the 
faithful throughout the world in the bond of His Holy Spirit. 

4) The Assumption of the holy Mother of God into heaven... . 
that our Lord through the intercession of his Virgin Mother would 
by preserve our children and young people in purity of soul and body. 

” ; 5) The Coronation of the beloved Mother of our Redeemer . 
that through her prayers our Savior would make parents holy examples 
to their children. 
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e ; Monday: The Five Joyful Mysteries 
1) The Annunciation. The Word was made Flesh. Let us say this 





h & decade that our Savior would bless and sanctify the homes of our parish. 
e 2) The Visitation of blessed Mary to Elizabeth . . . . that our holy 
ir : Lord would give us greater love for our neighbor. 

s PE 3) The Birth of our Lord in Bethlehem . . . . that our Holy Lord 
f - help us treasure the gift of holy baptism, our birth out of water and the 
g ‘ij Holy Ghost. 

- 4) The Presentation of the holy Child in the Temple . . . . that our 


holy Savior would increase strong vocations to the priesthood and 

religious life. 

: 5) The Finding of the twelve-year-old Jesus in the Temple... . : 
that sinners may find their way back to Jesus, the Good Shepherd. 


- —_ 


Tuesday: The Five Sorrowful Mysteries 

1) Our Lord begins His blessed passion in the garden of olives. 
: Let us say this decade that our blessed Redeemer would grant us the 
gift of perfect resignation in sufferings. 

2) Jesus is scourged at the pillar . . . . in reparation for sins com- 
mitted against holy purity. 

3) Christ the King is crowned with thorns . . . . in reparation for 
sins of pride and selfishness. 

4) Our Lord carries the Cross to Calvary . . . . that we may act as 
His disciples and carry our cross courageously. 

5) Jesus dies on the Cross . . . . that by the merits of His most 
precious blood He would grant us the grace of a happy hour of death. 
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Wednesday: The Five Glorious Mysteries 

1) The Resurrection of our victorious Lord. Let us say this decade 
that all men may bend their knees before the majesty of Jesus Christ. 
j ! 2) The Ascension of our glorious Lord . . . . that the Good Shep- 
; herd would preserve in us the gift of divine life, sanctifying grace. 
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3) The Descent of the Holy Spirit . . . . that the Spirit of the Lord 
would enkindle in us the fire of His love. 

4) The Assumption of the holy Mother of God . . . . that the non- 
Catholic world may turn to the holy Mother of God, the gateway to 
the Savior of all men. 

5) The Coronation of the Virgin Mary . . . . that through the pray- 
ers of His queenly Mother our Lord would grant to the whole world the 
gift of peace. 


Thursday: The Five Joyful Mysteries 

1) The Annunciation. The second Person of the most holy Trinity 
becomes man for us. Let us say this decade that individuals and nations 
may acknowledge the mercy of God who sent His Son as Savior into 
the world. 

2) The Visitation of Mary to Elizabeth . . . . that the enemies of the 
Church would lay aside their iniquities and find a haven of peace and 
joy in the one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church. 

3) The Birth of our blessed Lord in Bethlehem . . . . that the light 
of the Savior would direct the minds and hearts of all in authority to 
conform to His holy will. 

4) The Presentation of the holy Child in the temple . . . . that our 
Lord through the prayers of His chaste Mother would watch over young 
couples preparing for holy matrimony. 

5) The Finding of the twelve-year-old Child in the Temple .. . 
that through the intercession of His blessed Mother our Lord would 
preserve the faith of our sons and daughters in military service. 


Friday: The Five Sorrowful Mysteries 

1) Our Lord’s Agony in the garden of olives. Let us say this decade 
that we may overcome all self-pity, attention-seeking and bitterness in 
sufferings. 

2) The Scourging of our Lord at the pillar . . . . that we will strive 
earnestly to cultivate the spirit of Christian penance and self-discipline. 


3) The Crowning of our Lord . . . . that we may never ridicule, 
despise or hate a brother or sister of Christ. 
4) Jesus carries His Cross to Calvary .... that we may adore 


the loving hand of God in the trials and hardships of life. 

5) The Death of our Lord on the Cross . . . . that through His 
sacred death He would grant full redemption to all who will die this 
night. 
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Saturday: The Five Glorious Mysteries 

1) The Resurrection of our Lord from the dead. Let us say this 
decade for greater sanctification of Saturday night in preparation for 
the Lord’s Day. 

2) The Ascension of Jesus Christ . . . . that the faithful throughout 
the world may return to full participation in the holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, the fountain of all holiness. 

3 The Descent of the Holy Spirit on the Church . . . . for the growth 
of the missionary apostolate all over the world. 

4) The Assumption of the holy Mother of God . . . . that sincere 
love for the Virgin Mother of God may inflame every human heart. 

5) The Crowning of the blessed Virgin Mary . . . . that Catholics 
the world over may crown the Lord’s Day by a worthy reception of the 
holy Eucharist. 


O come ye peoples, gather ye 

Roses from every mystery! 

Weave your crowns to praise above 

The glorious Mother of fair love (Vesper hymn, Holy Rosary). 
Martin B. Hellriegel 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


FTER the Liturgical Week in Mil- 
waukee we decided, with the willing cooperation of the Sisters teaching 
in our grade school, to provide a more prayerful framework for our 
religion classes. We now open class for grades 6, 7 and 8 by singing 
Terce, Sext or None according to the abbreviated English version found 
in the Liturgical Week program. Class is concluded with the full group 
singing the English Marian antiphon proper to the season, and the bless- 
ing of children from the American Ritual. In grades 3, 4 and 5, we 
merely had the Marian antiphon in English last year; this year even 
these grades open class with Terce and close with the Marian antiphon 
and the blessing. 

Running commentaries (brief) during Mass have been found very 


*Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to Wor- 
SHIP will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed.—Eb. 
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useful. As a rule we have Missa recitata twice a week, and one sung 
Mass with the grade school choir singing the propers in psalm tones. 
The Golden Mass in Advent, the presentation of children on February 2 
(following the directions from Grailville) and the blessing of gold, in- 
cense and myrrh, and also of chalk, on Epiphany, have become occasions 
everyone looks forward to. It’s become quite an honor for our eighth 
grade boys — three as the Magi, and a fourth with the ladder as helper 
—to be selected to mark all the doors of the parish plant with the 
blessed chalk. 

At the Easter Vigil two years ago, the newly formed adult choir sang 
the Mass as its first “performance.” In the meanwhile, after a full year’s 
preparation and instruction (including Mass demonstrations as part of 
our lenten evening program) we have advanced to the congregationally 
sung Mass, using Our Sung Mass from Pio Decimo Press. Our three 
choirs — adult, teen-age and children — collaborate very faithfully. 
So you see, we have at least started. Please keep us in your prayers. 


DOING PUBLIC RELATIONS 


FOR HOLY ee 
HE biggest headline we got on the 


changes in Holy Week was probably the one in the Boston Globe on 
February 21. As a matter of fact, it was Archbishop Cushing that got it. 
He had submitted an excellent article, highlighting all the right things, 
and they had run it with his picture at the top of the front page. 

The headline ran all the way across the page and it read: “Catholic 
Churches Revive Fast on Holy Saturday.” 

There is something uncanny about the ability of newspapermen to 
vulgarize the most sublime of mysteries. But I am afraid the copy desk 
editor who wrote that head picked out the one aspect of the changes that 
impressed the average Catholic most, at least in advance. This is what 
you might call the stomach approach to liturgy. 

In all honesty, I doubt if our little Holy Week Committee, set up by 
the National Liturgical Conference in January, was able to redress the 
balance in two months and succeed in selling the faithful the true signifi- 
cance of the Church’s historic action. 
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Actually, we didn‘t get the office set up and going until the last week 
in January. As one priest put it a little plaintively, “The Holy See has 
made it rough on this time angle.” We had asked this priest to write an 
article for one of the big mission magazines. In his letter, written on 
January 30, he reported that “even the April and May issues are already 
set up.” 

This kind of thing was even more true of the parish bulletins than 
of the general circulation magazines. One bulletin editor wrote us the 
first week in February that “just yesterday I turned in final copy on the 
first two Sundays in May.” Apparently these bulletins have to be mailed 
several months in advance to foreign post offices and APO’s. He wrote, 
“I did give some thought to an explanation of the changes in the Holy 
Week liturgy, but by the time we had definite information we were forced 
to commit ourselves for copy on the bulletin for the Sundays before 
Holy Week.” 

So if you noticed a few anachronisms in your church bulletin, don’t 
feel too unkindly about it: chances are the poor editor couldn’t help it. 

When we invaded the strange world of advertising, the difficulties 
created by the “time angle” became even more apparent. One of the first 
ideas that Fr. Carroll came up with was the idea of alerting the adver- 
tising departments of both diocesan and daily papers to the commercial 
possibilities contained in the demand for missals, books, pamphlets and 
candles created by the new rites. 

One of the angles was to persuade the advertising services to supply 
mats and copy (written by us) to their newspaper clients, at no charge 
to us. It turned out that they would have been glad to do it, but by the 
time we got around to asking them, all the copy for March and April 
had already been set. Eventually we had to supply it all ourselves to the 
newspapers. 

One advertising executive said to me, “The Church has no sense of 
public relations.” 

The chairman of the Holy Week Committee was Fr. Thomas Carroll, 
director of Boston’s Catholic Guild for the Blind. Since the other mem- 
bers of the committee, Monsignor Hellriegel and Fr. Diekmann, were at 
a good safe distance from the scene of operations in Boston, most of the 
responsible direction of the committee’s work devolved on Fr. Carroll. 
We were pressuring people into service all over the country, but the ones 
I felt sorriest for were the ones around Boston who could be reached by 
a cheap phone call, particularly Fr. Shawn Sheehan, vice-president of 
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the Liturgical Conference, and Fr. Frederick McManus, both of St. 
John’s Seminary. Like Fr. Carroll, they worked like dogs and put me 
to shame daily. 

Madison Avenue lost a red-hot ad executive when Fr. Carroll settled 
on the priesthood. He was spraying ideas like a machine gun all over 
the landscape and the most I could do was try, and generally fail, to 
keep up with him. 

It is hard, even from the vantage point of a several-month time elapse, 
to draw any deeply significant conclusions from this campaign. The 
editor of WORSHIP gave me every encouragement to do so. Said he, 
hopefully, “Perhaps no one up to the present has had such an oppor- 
tunity to get the reaction of editors and of the ordinary clergy to ‘new’ 
liturgical ideas.” 

I doubt that. The best I can do is throw out a few random observa- 
tions based on what was by no means as rich or varied an experience as 
the editor seems to think. 

The most enthusiastic reaction I received, outside the circle of the 
“liturgically saved,” was the reaction of a Jewish reporter I know on a 
Boston newspaper whom I happened to run into in a delicatessen at 
lunchtime. He had been assigned to dig up at least one good story a day, 
and when I told him what I was up to and why, he immediately recog- 
nized a good story and lit up like a neon sign. It was all fresh news to 
him, and to most newspapermen at that time, despite the fact that the 
Catholic papers had run front-page stories on it as far back as December 
3. What appears in the Catholic press is rarely read by daily newspaper 
editors. 

A much more typical reaction was the polite and measured prose of 
the president of a national network who wrote, “Thank you for your 
March 7 letter and for the background material on the changes in the 
Catholic services for Holy Week. I am glad to know more about these 
changes which are of such deep significance to the people of the Catholic 
Church. With all good wishes, etc.” Interested, but by no means bowled 
over. 

The “ordinary clergy,” what I saw of them, were very receptive. Some 
of them seemed to be almost in a state of panic as to what they were 
going to do come March 25. We had hundreds of requests for the 
bibliography we put out. If more priests had known about it, I am sure 
we would have had hundreds, and maybe thousands, more. It was the 
single most successful item published by the committee. 
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All of us were amazed, too, at the response given to the Priests’ Semi- 
nar on Holy Week at Notre Dame, hastily organized by the Conference 
and the University under the direction of Fr. Mathis. Some 99 priests 
from 40 dioceses attended the sessions, and the interest was deep and 
lively. 

We did a lot of work to get the religious booksellers excited about the 
onrushing demand for missals, books and pamphlets. We found that the 
average bookseller is a cautious, conservative creature who does not 
excite easily. Some of Fr. Carroll’s most brilliant ideas were wasted on 
them. We tried to get them to take advantage of the gold-lined oppor- 
tunity by spending a little money on advertising and stocking up on 
Holy Week literature. As far as I know, few of them did. And as far as 
I know, there were few who were not caught short and unable to meet 
the demand. 

But let this be said for the booksellers: theirs is a parlous business at 
best and they have little money to spend on advertising, particularly 
since they get so much competition in direct-mail sales from Catholic 
publishing houses, most of which seem to be run by religious orders. 

Since we realized the importance of television we went to fantastic 
lengths to get hold of a French movie on the Easter Vigil which some- 
body had heard about somewhere, somehow. This was one of our most 
interesting, but least successful, projects. 

We finally tracked this movie down to a Paris company that produces 
Catholic religious films of unusually high quality (Les Productions du 
Parvis). The film was shipped to us by air express, at no mean expense, 
for trial. With it came an English sound track made by the BBC for 
television on separate reels, but the technical problem of how to syn- 
chronize this sound track with the film proved insurmountable for 
American machines. 

We showed the movie out at St. John’s Seminary with the French 
sound track. Everybody agreed it was beautiful and liturgically very 
sound and would have been a big boost to the campaign if we could have 
shown it on a national TV network. However, the verdict of Fr. 
Flaherty, our Boston TV expert, was that it was impossibly dark for 
American television equipment. Apparently French and British equip- 
ment is different from ours in more ways than one. 

Also the Frenchmen wanted too much money for the television rights. 
All of which proves, I believe, that we ought to be thinking about making 
some good liturgical movies right here in America. If Fr. Keller and the 
Christophers can get the money and talent for their films, why can’t we? 
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As things worked out, the new Holy Week went over with a smash. 
I like to believe that our committee had something to do with its success, 
but I think it would have been a smash anyway. Actually, the Church 
knows more about public relations than the ad executive was willing to 
admit. 

The diocesan press did a good job and it is still pretty hard to beat the 
good old pulpit announcement and the Sunday sermon. The people 
responded with enthusiasm and the churches were jammed. In fact, the 
overcrowding on Good Friday was the major problem in our diocese. 

In my own parish I think it was the first time in memory that the 
people had been allowed to take a real part in the Mass. And they liked 
it. I remember the evening Mass on Holy Thursday and this blind man 
who was sitting a little way down the pew. Every time Fr. Powers would 
lead us in the singing of Amen or Et cum spiritu tuo, he would sing out 
in a loud clear voice that could be heard all over the church. You could 
tell that he had been waiting a long time for the chance to break through 
the sound barrier and hear his own voice raised at Mass in praise of God. 

I know Archbishop Cushing was impressed with the people’s response. 
I saw him a few days later at the state CIO convention. He said to me, 
“You know, it’s like the union. People appreciate something that they 
can participate in.” You can’t get closer to the bull’s-eye than that. 

But the great news, and the final measure of success, was the word that 
the four convents that make altar breads in our diocese had reported an 
increase of 500,000 in orders over last year just for Holy Week alone. 
I understand other dioceses had similar experiences. 

Human nature being what it is, no one should be expected to be 
content for long with the wonderful advances already made, least of all 
this writer. For example: 

At the Good Friday service, as the pastor read the Passion in Latin, I 
looked around to see how many were following it in their missals or Holy 
Week booklets. It seemed to me that no more than one in ten had a text. 
And it also seemed to me that here was a marvelous opportunity lost: 
sO many men and women crowded into that church to commemorate the 
Passion, and the time and place all calculated to make their souls recep- 
tive to its meaning — and there was the pastor droning away in Latin 
and not one in ten were really listening to it. 

The Holy Father has been so generous to his children that they cannot 
help but long for more. 

John C. Cort 
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the spread and deepening of the faith there are many mission lands be- 
sides the Bahamas where the priests have never attempted to monopo- 
lize the liturgy. It is true that our Benedictine forerunners here did, from 
the first, utilize the tremendous possibilities of the liturgy for winning 
and instructing converts to Catholicism. It is true also that they are by 
no means the only ones, not even the only ones in the Caribbean. Right 
here on the writer’s desk are a number of copies of the weekly Catholic 
Opinion, published by the Jesuit Fathers of the vicariate of Jamaica, in 
which Pope Pius XII’s crusade (and it is nothing less than a crusade) to 
bring the liturgy back to the people always receives the largest headlines 
and the most space. 

During March we had two sessions with our Bishop (the Most Rev. 
Paul Leonard Hagarty, O.S.B.) to discuss and plan for this year’s cele- 
bration of the restored Holy Week liturgy. True, there was nothing very 
significant or exciting about these discussions themselves. But what 
was significant is, that the chief shepherd of this mission vicariate was 
convinced that the restored liturgy of Holy Week was important enough 
in winning souls to warrant calling all his priests together for two sessions 
to plan its proper celebration. 

All the Catholics among the 3,000 children attending Catholic grade 
schools and high schools in the Bahamas are taught to sing congregation- 
ally the ordinary of the Mass. Choir lofts are unknown and unnecessary. 
In the largest congregations special groups of men and women (the men 
predominating) are trained to sing the proper of the high Mass, but the 
Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei are always sung by every- 
one except the speechless tourists. Even the latter often break through 
their shyness and surprise themselves, since it is the custom of Bahamian 
worshippers to offer guests a book and help them find the page. It is a 
courtesy seldom lost on fellow worshippers from abroad. 

“For the first time in my life, I really felt I had a part in the Mass,” is 
a common remark. The writer has yet to meet an American or English 
Catholic who didn’t think it was a wonderful way of making the Sunday 
Mass an act of enthusiastic and intelligent worship rather than a monoto- 
nous and stuffy obligation which has to be gone through once a week. 

“Do you have the dialogue Mass often?” someone asks. A question 
like that invariably stumps a Bahamian boy or girl. Bahamians don’t 
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know anything but a dialogue Mass, except a high Mass. You couldn't 
get away with a silent Mass in the Bahamas. At low Masses visiting 
priests are often taken by surprise. The writer remembers that he was 
taken quite off his feet when he celebrated his first public low Mass here. 
I had begun the prayers at the foot of the altar in the accustomed man- 
ner (quietly whispering to the server), but the alert congregation over- 
heard my secretive Introibo ad altare Dei and came back with a resound- 
ing Ad Deum qui laetificat iuventutem meam which set me fumbling for 
the altar card. 

Surely this method of keeping the faithful in touch with what is going 
on at the altar, though not yet in the vernacular, is highly preferable to 
the custom of a succession of vernacular hymns which have nothing to 
do with the Mass action, and whose words are often so sentimental that 
a grown-up member of the male sex feels silly when pronouncing them. 
Why should a man have to sing words in church which “drip” — espe- 
cially when the texts of the liturgy are so virile and natural? 

On Sunday evenings it is the custom for the majority of Bahamian 
Catholics to return to their parish churches for the evening devotions. 
These often include Vespers or Compline, sung and understood (and 
loved) by the congregation, using approved vernacular versions. In 
beauty and simple dignity no prayers can approach the official prayers 
of the Church. None have greater value for teaching the great truths of 
the catechism and for inspiring a solid type of personal piety which ap- 
peals to the nobler instincts of both women and men. 

To say “It can’t be done” requires a good deal more proof than the 
contrary statement. 

Sylvan A. Bromenshenkel, O.S.B. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors: — Rev. Fran- 
cis X. Weiser, S.J., of Weston College, Weston, Mass., is the author of 
The Christmas Book and The Easter Book; another volume, The Holy- 
day Book, treating of the Pentecost season and the feasts of the saints, 
is slated for publication in September. — Rev. Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A.., 
author of You Are Not Your Own, is on the staff of St. Thomas High 
School, Rockford, Ill.— Dr. Willis D. Nutting, a faculty member of 
Notre Dame University and author of The Green Revolution, con- 
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tributes regularly to a number of periodicals. — Rev. Victor J. Dono- 
van, C.P., stationed at the Passionist Monastery, West Hartford, Conn., 
has been active for some years in the apostolate to the Jews. — Rev. 
Gerard S. Sloyan teaches religion at The Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca. He contribues to America, Commonweal, etc. — Rev. Michael Marx, 
0.S.B., teaches dogmatic theology in the seminary of St. John’s Abbey. 
—Mr. Leonard Doyle, of the husband-and-wife publishing firm Doyle 
and Finegan, Collegeville, Minn., edited an outstanding Latin-English 
Parish Holy Week Missal this spring. — Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel is 
pastor of Holy Cross Church, St. Louis, and past president of the Na- 
tional Liturgical Conference. — Mr. John C. Cort of Boston was secre- 
tary of the special committee set up by the Conference in January to 
promote interest in the new Holy Week. — Rev. Sylvan Bromenshenkel, 
O.S.B., is a monk of St. John’s and missionary in the Bahamas. His es- 
say appeared originally in the Bahama Benedictine. 


The liturgical apostolate in the U.S. has undoubtedly made some of its 
most significant gains on the family level. As Fr. Weiser points out in 
his essay in this issue, books and pamphlets and articles on how the 
Catholic home can live and pray with the Church are multiplying at a 
a gratifying rate. His own research in the origins of Christian customs 
and folklore has contributed a solid substructure to a sound develop- 
ment in this field ; and his plea for greater accuracy on the part of popular 
writers in sketching the historical roots of our religious practices is 
timely. 

His gentle warning about families using the identical Ritual prayers 
and rites that only the ordained priest can use officially, is likewise de- 
serving of serious consideration. However, to forestall misunderstand- 
ings, and perhaps even scruples on the part of zealous parents, we here 
add, with Fr. Weiser’s permission, a paragraph from his correspondence 
with the editor: 

“I would be very grateful if you would mention in your editorial 
comment that the author of the article does not object to the private 
use on the part of individual Catholics of the prayer texts of the Ritual, 
but sees a certain difficulty in using these texts within a community-serv- 
ice in the family, especially if they are accompanied by actions which 
the priest performs according to the Ritual, because of the psychological 
difficulty of explaining to the children the difference between liturgical 
usage and such private imitation in the home.” 

Perhaps certain distinctions are in order. While it is true that, his- 
torically, religious family customs have generally been derived from 
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adaptations of the Church’s official rites and prayers, we are living in 
an age in which the continuity of such customs has largely been broken. 
In more senses than one, we are a rootless generation. To superimpose 
on a modern family practices of past ages, which in their time were 
organic growths, would result for the most part in artificiality and un- 
’ realness. 

Hence the effort to “return to the sources” is the only genuine answer; 
and the desire of the laity to derive inspiration for their family life from 
the official worship-life of Mother Church is a phenomenon that merits 
every encouragement. 

Fr. Weiser’s warning must of course be taken to heart: the head of 
the family, though he may by an extension of the term be called “the 
priest of the home,” has not received the official power through Holy 
Orders to confer the Church’s liturgical blessings. Hence such actions 
or words which are specifically sacerdotal (e.g., the imposing of the 
ashes on Ash Wednesday ; the greeting “The Lord be with you”) should 
not be employed. 

But the laity do have family rights in the Church: her prayers are 
their prayers, for their edification and spiritual profit. Their homes are 
an image and an extension of the parish church and family. Just as the 
family is entitled, therefore, to pray Compline as a night prayer, in a 
laudable effort to unite itself more intimately with the praying Church, 
or to use the Church’s own table prayers with the same intention, so too 
it may, without fear of “trespassing,” make its own those Ritual prayers 
of blessing intended for sanctifying daily life and work, in the humble 
hope that the Church’s own thoughts on these matters will be more 
instructive and spiritually beneficial—- and her wording of petitions 
more powerful with God. 


Since this issue will already be in the mails by the time the annual 
National Liturgical Week (London, Ont., August 20-24) convenes, a 
report on it will have to wait until our October number. The account of 
the International Congress of Pastoral Liturgy (Assisi-Rome, Septem- 
ber 18-22) can for similar reasons not appear until our November issue. 

Preparations for the latter are nearly complete. The U.S. delegation 
will number a hundred persons, clergy (including four members of the 
hierachy), religious and laity. The program as printed in our May is- 
sue has been expanded to allow of two further main talks: on liturgical 
art and architecture (Dr. Johannes Wagner) and on pastoral liturgy in 
the Oriental Churches (Dom Olivier Rousseau). A number of brief 
reports on various phases of the principal problems are also being pro- 
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vided for. A “Procedings” volume containing all the addresses in Eng- 
lish translation will be published as soon after the Congress as at all 
possible. 


A correspondent has chided us for not having as yet printed any com- 
mentary on Pope Pius XII’s encyclical on Sacred Music. We plead guilty 
—but only because several efforts to procure an article from compe- 
tent liturgical musicians failed. One has been promised us now for an 
early issue. In the meanwhile, we call attention to some thoughts on the 
subject by other authoritative voices. 

Shortly before publication of the encyclical, two Cardinals had writ- 
ten their minds on this matter. Cardinal Pizzardo of Rome, the cardinal 
protector of the Caecilia Society of Germany, Austria and Switzerland, 
in a letter to the president of that Society stressed the need of choir 
members being humbly aware that their work is an important liturgi- 
cal ministry. And this in turn demands a special pastoral attention to 
the choir by the priest: he must above all deepen in them a loving ap- 
preciation of the liturgy, and an eagerness to contribute to its proper 
prayerful performance. 

Cardinal Frings, archbishop of Cologne, in a letter of comment ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Society’s Zeitschrift fuer Kirchenmusik 
(Feb.-March, 1955), calls attention first of all to the opportunities of 
a pastor to develop the spirit of the apostolate among choir members. 
He need have little personal musical ability: his task is to inspire the 
singers with a sense of ministry. A love of the liturgy, and a better 
understanding of its text, is prerequisite. Explanations of the Sunday 
Mass propers should be a normal procedure. The choir has a specially 
important role to play in worship: hence it must be the object of the 
celebrant’s special spiritual concern. 

The choir members themselves should remember above all that their 
purpose is, not to call attention to self by virtuosity, but to serve: they 
are to minister to God’s honor and to the spiritual advance of His 
people. This purpose is served in an especially effective manner when 
the choir cheerfully collaborates in promoting congregational singing, 
either of the entire ordinary, or at least of the responses. 


The name of Romano Guardini spans the liturgical apostolate of our 
day. His recent Meditations on the Mass quickly established itself as one 
of the best books to give insight into the limitless “Source of all sanc- 
tity.” His Spirit of the Liturgy and Sacred Signs will be remembered by 
some “oldsters” as having aroused their initial interest more than a 
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quarter of a century ago; and some of us are ready to argue that neither 
of them has lost its original impact—nor been surpassed in all the 
intervening years. It is pleasant, therefore, to be able to announce the 
reappearance of Sacred Signs, which had long been a collector’s item. 
Newly translated by Grace Branham, and boasting twenty-four excel- 
lent illustrations by William Cladek, it should find a welcome in every 
rectory and school library, and from every teacher, whether in parish 
or home. The book will also be a refreshing aid for meditations. Pio 
Decimo Press, Box 53, Baden Station, St. Louis, 15, is the publisher, 
Paper, $1.75; cloth, $2.50. 


A footnote to the review of De Lubac’s The Splendor of the Church 
in our last issue: A convert to the faith, a man of fine percpetion, wrote 
in a recent letter: “I think I have read nothing so remarkable since | 
entered the Church. To be at once so knowledgeable, so sane with costly 
wisdom, and so in love. Deo gratias for such priests.” 


Good, Bad, and Different: — Was the promise “to obey” ever part of 
the English marriage ritual? A correspondent in the London Tablet 
some time ago pointed out that the last Rituale prior to the Anglican 
Prayer Book still included the phrase “to be bonny and buxom” — and 
to be “buxom” meant to be obedient: the Shorter Oxford Dictionary 
gives 1589 as the first instance of the word’s more modern meaning. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
FROM OUR MAILBAG 


. . » Worsuip is stilf on the upgrade from my point of view. You are 
doing a splendid job. And I marvel at the changing attitude on the part of 
many of my colleagues who have held to the status quo in liturgy for 
many years. They no longer ridicule. Rather, they now sheepishly express 
their ignorance and ask where they can find out about all of this. The 
other day I heard some members of the hierarchy having a discussion 
about the liturgy, and in a very favorable way. The worst any of them 
said was that liturgy is surely having its day. So all seems to be working 
out properly with time. I hope we keep from making serious blunders in 
the days ahead... . Rev. N.N. 


. . « Please be assured that the work of WorsHIP is very much in our 
prayers. Have I ever told you that I find it among the relatively few 
indispensable periodicals? Friendship House Staff Worker 
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. . « Three cheers — and big ones — for the pastor with the wheat patch 
(May WorsHIP, pp. 394ff.). He did more for his first communicants and 
their families than he will ever realize in his own lifetime. His pedagogi- 
cal talent leading children! —is admirable, and I pray that the 
children will lead him on. Mrs. T.M. 


.. . 1am not renewing my subscription this year. I think you give too 
much importance to people who describe what they give their unfor- 
tunate children to eat or how they decorate their dinner tables at Passion- 
tide. I used to thoroughly enjoy Orate Fratres. EP. 


. . . 1 should like to thank you for waiting so patiently for this money 
order. It was necessary for me to wait until summer vacation in order to 
meet it. I have always been more than pleased with WorsHIP. It is one of 
the few distinguished Catholic publications in this country. W.J.M. 


. . . Ina few more years I feet that our choir (vested boys choir) will 
be able to sing the praise of God without fearing the wrath of the choir- 
master or criticism of the public. I must admit however that whatever 
success we are having is due to the “Inner Circle,” a group of a dozen 
boys who pray in secret for the success of the choir according to God’s 
will. No one of course (except Father N. and I) knows what the Inner 
Circle boys are up to. I must say that I am flabbergasted by what those 
kids can accomplish! Mr. G.E. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CHURCH YEAR IN A CITY PARISH. Compiled by the Gateway 
en Center (4852-14th St.), Detroit. 1955. Pp. 63. Mimeoprint, loose-leaf, 

This is an interestingly planned series of parish participation materials 
originating from St. Leo’s parish in Detroit. Only those who have them- 
selves endeavored to provide an intelligible and realistic parish worship 
pattern will appreciate the time, care, and good taste which have obvi- 


* Father Louis during a recent visit informed us of a further development : 
the first communicants this year gave some of the wheat not needed for altar 


breads to next year’s class as seed grain — thus providing continuity as well as 
an occasion of “fraternal charity.” — Ep. 
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ously gone into this present labor of love. I do not suppose that the 
authors meant their compilation to be the solution to every worship 
difficulty. But it does represent a solution and, as such, should be kept 
handy in every parish office. 

Some impressions in paging through. . . . Very fine use has been 
made of vernacular hymns as a framework for the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass; familiarity with The People’s Hymnal and the Gregorian Institute 
Hymnal is obvious. Perhaps a better choice of wording could have been 
made in the ever usable Lourdes hymn for the line in which “Rome” 
(rum) has always to rime with “come.” 

The “Church Year” section begins with the lenten programs. We are 
happy to see the five minute homily habit at St. Leo’s for the lenten 
week-day holy Masses. Whenever a dutiful clergy has employed this 
practice the time involved has been productive of rich spiritual and 
liturgical dividends. The Holy Week section will have to be revised in 
line with the decrees of this year. If St. Leo’s could accomplish so much 
with the old rubrics we will expect great things of them when working 
with the new. The usage of the English of the Ubi Caritas on Holy 
Thursday at least para-liturgically is nice; it carries with it a hauntingly 
attractive spiritual overtone. 

A parish Communion breakfast after the Easter Vigil must have been 
a valid experience, especially for the newly baptized in whose honor 
the board was spread. How noteworthy for a city parish to have a full 
scale out-of-doors Corpus Christi procession! Even the observances 
which are so hard to bring meaning to in our urban mise-en-scéne, such 
as the rogation days, are given satisfying treatment at St. Leo’s. 

Competent lay enthusiasm is a necessary ingredient to a successful 
worship program. Not everything can come from top-side down. It is 
good to know that such lay leadership, prudent, intelligent, well founded 
in theology and basically devotional, may be found in our day. After the 
broad outlines of a program have been sketched by the pastor, all the 
myriad minutiae of actual implementation belong necessarily to the 
layman. This must have been the case at St. Leo’s, otherwise the results 
could not have been achieved. Trees grow into a forest. Each parish 
which strives to evolve a living pastoral liturgy contributes its verdure 
to the full scale revival in corporate spirituality. St. Leo’s is evidently 
doing its part. 

Holy Childhood Church Rev. John Buchanan 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE SPLENDOR OF THE LITURGY. By Maurice Zundel. Sheed & Ward, 
New York. 1956. Pp. xii-308. Cloth, $3.50. 

Readers of WorsuiP will acclaim the reprinting of an old favorite. 
No longer will they have to recommend this book with the reservation : 
“But it is hard to get; it is out of print.” 

Zundel’s is not a systematic treatment of the whole field of liturgy. 
His book is rather a profound series of meditations on the various prayers 
and actions of the Mass. But the parts are not considered as just so 
many independent, isolated points of meditation. They are habitually 
contemplated in the light of his central theme. The Mass is a sublime act 
of love, the daily exchange of love that is calculated to express and in- 
tensify the love that exists between God and the Christian in Christ. All 
that he examines in the Mass, he looks at in terms of the dynamic, self- 
less life of the three divine Persons in God, the revelation and communi- 
cation of this life through Christ, and our created participation in it. 
Since “God is love,” all must be love. “The liturgy is the purest and most 
sublime school of love.” 

Admittedly Zundel has the hard brilliance of a diamond. His writing 
is so splendid that it may only dazzle a reader lacking the dark glasses 
that theology or a stiff college course in doctrine provides. To those who 
can “see” him, he is well worth the intellectual effort. 

A revision, in the light of more recent scholarship, of the historical 
explanations inserted here and there in the book would certainly have 
added sparkle to this jewel. 

Sacred Heart Novitiate George E. Schidel, C.S.C. 
Jordan, Minn. 


ART IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. Edited by Sister M. Jeanne File, 
O.S.F. The Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D.C. 1956. 
Pp. vi-221. Paper, $2.50. 

This useful reference book compiles the proceedings of the fourth 
art workshop held at the Catholic University in June, 1955. The editor, 
Sister M. Jeanne File, O.S.F., is editor of the Catholic Art Association’s 
Catholic Art Quarterly. Those familiar with the Association or the 
Quarterly will recognize the theories presented at this C.A.A.-staffed 
workshop. . 

Part I is the largest and most worthwhile section. The varied topics 
reprinted there span the philosophy of Christian art education, its 
implementation in home and school, problems and opportunities for 
professional Catholic artists and practical curricular considerations. 
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Contributors include C.A.A. veterans Sister Esther, Sister Jeanne, Sister 
Marie Pierre, A. de Bethune, Graham Carey and Bill Cladek. Notable 
among newer names is the eminent art education professor, lecturer and 
author, Viktor Lowenfeld. The treatment has breadth of theory and 
utility. Although directed more to elementary school administrations, 
faculty and parents, several topics would be valuable to high school or 
collegiate administrators and faculty as well. 

Some practical suggestions appear in Part II, the summary of five 
seminars. Part III lists participants in the workshop. 

While rejoicing that there is at last a volume on Christian art educa- 
tion, one cannot help but wish that it included a selected bibliography. 
The footnotes to the articles begin to provide this, but are neither handy 
nor comprehensive. It would be desirable for the volume itself to be 
more of a work of art visually and functionally, the weak binding being 
particularly unfortunate. Let it be hoped in these times when the urgency 
of education in art has been stressed by our Holy Father, that this 
volume will reach those interested in art and education and that they 
may look forward to more extensive and integrated works. 

Convent of St. Benedict Sister Johanna, O.S.B. 
St. Joseph, Minn. 


THE CHURCH TEACHES. Documents of the Church in English Transla- 
tion. By Jesuit Fathers of St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis. 1955. Pp. xi-400. Cloth, $5.75. 

The Church Teaches is an excellent selection of teachings from the 
Creeds, councils, encyclicals, decrees and similar documents, well trans- 
lated and organized. Here is a treasury of the Church’s teachings that 
should be in the hands of every student and teacher who does not have 
access to the original documents. No lecture, textbook or secondary 
source can take the place of the clear, precise presentation of doctrine 
found in the careful language of the Church. 

The structure of the book follows the doctrinal divisions usually found 
in theological treatises. Within this framework the documents are pre- 
sented chronologically. There is a good topical index, a list of ecumeni- 
cal councils, a cross-reference to the text of Denzinger’s Enchiridion 
Symbolorum from which miany of the translations are made, and a 
detailed general index. Of particular interest are the copious selections 
from more recent encyclicals. Prefaced to each division of the book and 
to each document used are doctrinal and historical notes. These are ex- 
ceptionally well done. In brief, here is a first-rate tool for student and 
professor alike. 
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Today, when we have such a healthy taste for understanding develop- 
ment, change and adaptation, we need at our disposal the core of the 
Church’s teachings. We may understand well the dimension of the 
Mystical Body that is related to change and to time, but this is hazardous 
without a deep vision of the permanency of the truths of revelation too. 
It is only safe to stress dynamics if we know clearly the Church’s teach- 
ings and have a firm knowledge and grasp of the content of revelation 
across which we find Christ who is the same yesterday, today and for- 
ever. An acquaintance with such a book as The Church Teaches will 
keep this balance in our perspective. It is a sober judgment to say that it 
ought to be on the bookshelf of every seminary, college, high school and 
parish house. 

St. Joseph’s College Robert Lechner, C.PP.S. 
Collegeville, Indiana 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SINGING OF PSALM-TUNES IN A 
PLAIN AND EASY METHOD. By Rev. Mr. Tufts (Facsimile Reprint of 
5th Edition, 1726). Musical Americana (Harry Dichter), 5458 Montgomery 
Ave., Philadelphia. 1954. Pp. 50. Cloth, $2.50. 

A COMPILATION OF THE LITANIES, VESPER HYMNS AND AN- 
THEMS AS SUNG IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By John Aitken, 
Philadelphia, 1787 (Facsimile Reprint). Musical Americana (Harry Dichter), 
Philadelphia. 1956. Pp.x-135. Cloth, $7.50. 


CANTICA EUCHARISTICA. Choral Devotions to the Blessed Sacrament. 
Adapted and Edited by Canon Winfred Douglas. The Sisters of Saint Mary, 
Kenosha, Wis. 1956. Pp. 32. Paper, 35 cents. 

At a time in the history of the Catholic Church when perhaps the 
greatest effort is being made to bring her sung prayer to her people, 
these three little volumes are of considerable interest. They teach us that 
the store of the Church’s treasury of song can be made available to a 
more than sufficient extent if enough intelligent and devoted work is 
done. 

Rev. Mr. Tuft’s Plain and Easy Method is enduring testimony to the 
importance, value, and success of teaching people to sing by reading 
music, not just by rote. Obviously Mr. Tufts was by all standards one of 
the outstanding music educators of the early colonies. His “new method” 
received much opposition simply because it was new and different, but 
from it “developed a most remarkable new social institution, the New 
England singing school, which was to control the destinies of native 
American music for well over a hundred years.” We shall gain in our 
day an American Catholic congregation participating in the liturgy 
when our schools, seminaries, and parishes emphasize more and more 
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a realistic singing program as a necessary part of our Catholic life and 
education, not just an extra. 

Mr. Tufts’ use of the psalms as text for singing brings forcibly to mind 
the fact that the Protestants have always recognized and used the psalms 
for what they really are — songs. Our Catholic people are not accus- 
tomed to the psalms as songs. In fact they are not accustomed to the 
psalms even as prayer. 

In recent years the efforts of scholars under the firm impetus of Pius 
XII have placed the psalms into the hands of our people as prayer, 
and now there is growing a new way of singing the psalms in the vernacu- 
lar. Originating in France, it is well on the way to becoming a popular 
movement there. Fr. Gelineau’s version of the psalms based on excellent 
musical and scriptural research is opening up for us a new idea of sung 
prayer. An English edition of these psalms is coming, and we shall have 
our opportunity to give our people, like Mr. Tufts, the best songs to sing 
in their own language in a “plain and easy method.” 

The most significant point to be made about Mr. Aitken’s compilation 
of Catholic music is that this was the music being sung in Catholic 
churches of the late eighteenth century. Mr. Aitken “consulted the four 
authorities who gave him the official approbation (Rev. John Carroll, 
Rev. Robert Molyneux, Rev. Francis Beeston, Rev. Lawrence Graessl). 
They told him undoubtedly that as far as they knew the pieces which he 
reproduced were actually being sung in Catholic churches” (Introduc- 
tion). 

Litanies, Sunday Vesper psalms, hymns, some fragmentary settings of 
Mass texts compose the contents. One does not know who sang this 
music, whether the people or choirs; most likely the latter. However, 
there is evidence of participation in the liturgy through the singing of 
Mass and of Sunday Vespers. The tradition of this latter practice in 
parish churches in Baltimore, for instance, lingered strongly past the 
turn of the twentieth century. There are a considerable number of hymn 
tunes in English and German. It is to be noted also that some of the 
hymns are Protestant in origin, sung, it seems, with approbation. The 
introduction to Mr. Aitken’s book done by the Rev. John C. Selner, S.S., 
the Rev. Jules A. Baisnée, S.S., and Miss Alberta Hyma, offers detailed 
analysis of each of the pieces contained in the compilation. 

Both of these books are of considerable historical value, and should 
be in the possession of the libraries of our schools, colleges, and semi- 
naries. I can see how a teacher of Church music could profitably use 
the materials of these two “incunabula.” 
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At the international meeting of Catholic Church musicians at Vienna 
some two years ago, the entire assembly adopted as one of its resolutions 
the statement that modern languages cannot be properly sung to Gre- 
gorian melodies. The present compilation of some of the late Canon 
(Anglican) Douglas’ work in adapting English words to Gregorian 
melodies would, I think, give reason to withhold assent to such a sweep- 
ing statement. Canon Douglas’ settings in this text require singers to end 
most of the phrases with a vocalized “ed” suffix, e.g., receiv-ed, fill-ed, 
etc. This is awkward, certainly, and dated to a style more acceptable 
some thirty years ago. However, it need not be done that way. Also, as is 
most frequently the case, Douglas’ work is more effective in the simpler 
more syllabic chants, than in the more ornate tunes, such as the O 
Sacrum Convivium antiphon. 

I have found that once a person gets used to singing English adapta- 
tions of chant, he is not more bothered by certain inevitable awkward 
turns of phrase than is the one who is used to singing chant in Latin 
bothered by the many awkward violations of the Latin accent. 

On the point then of singing English to chant melodies, I suggest 
that we have an open mind and keep on trying. Rendering chant themes 
to English words is by no means a final answer to anything; we need 
new forms that will grow out of the genius of the language. That we are 
getting these forms, witness the Gelineau psalms. But until such time 
as the new forms are fully developed, we can give a large taste of the 
beauty of Gregorian music to our people by making it possible for them 
to sing these tunes to English as well as Latin words. 

It is by such open-minded and sincere experiments as Mr. Tufts 
made in the past, and Canon Douglas in the more recent present, that 
we are going to continue to make available our treasures of song to our 
people. New ways are always going to be opposed — until they become 
old. Each attempt is a step forward. In fact there is no other way to 
achieve the best. The perfect realization of art forms comes, not full 
blown, but as the culmination of many, many less perfect forms. 

St. Mary’s Seminary Eugene A. Walsh, S.S. 
Baltimore, Md. 


BOY CHOIR INVESTITURE. By Paul J. Hotin. McLaughlin and Reilly 
Co. Boston. 1955. Choirmaster Manual, $2.00. Text of Ceremony, $.50. 
The first English adaptation of the investiture ceremony, used by 
the International Federation of Boy-Choirs (Pueri Cantores), will be 
welcomed especially by those who feel the need of renewing the spirit 
and idealism of their choristers, as well as by those who desire to 
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arouse interest in the formation of a boy-choir. It is another fine example 
of para-liturgy, inspired by the Roman Ritual and Pontifical. The purpose 
of this solemn initiation is to give the boy a deeper understanding and 
appreciation of his “vocation” as a choir-member and help him realize 
that he is performing, in the words of St. Pius X, “a true liturgical office.” 
If carried out with dignity and becoming solemnity, the ceremony will 
undoubtedly impress upon the youngster, and others, the dignity and 
responsibility of his dedicated service in the Church’s sung worship in 
a way which no amount of lecturing could accomplish. 

The ceremony covers three distinct stages in the initiation of the 
chorister: reception of the probationers, reserves, and regulars, each 
consisting of a testimonial by the choirmaster, an exhortation by the 
pastor, the pledge of fidelity by the candidate, the bestowal of the 
hymnal, choir robes, and bronze cross respectively, and a beautiful act 
of consecration in which the boy dedicates his voice and heart to God’s 
service. The detailed directions, augmented by clear pictures, and the 
precise description of the robes and other articles, add to the practicality 
of the manual. 

While the author provides an English text which is admirable in its 
clarity and readibility, some might wish that he had abbreviated certain 
parts of the ceremony, such as the pastoral exhortations, and also used 
the new Latin translation for the concluding psalm. 

St. Lawrence Seminary Irvin Udulutsch, O.F.M.Cap. 
Mt. Calvary, Wis. 


THE RITES OF HOLY WEEK... Ceremonies, Preparations, Music, Commen- 
tary. By Rev. Frederick R. McManus. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
N.J. 1956. Pp. xii-146. Cloth. $2.00. 


HOLY WEEK MANUAL FOR PRIESTS. By Rev. Walter J. Schmitz, S.S., 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1956. Pp. x-226. Cloth, $3.75. 

It is the purpose of each of these books to make the proper celebration 
of the solemn rites of Holy Week easier for all concerned, particularly 
for the priest whose duty it is to make all necessary preparations, includ- 
ing the proper training of servers. 

Both books fulfil their purpose well. It is not an easy matter to recom- 
mend one book over the other, for both clearly indicate all preparations 
required as well as all ceremonial details. At times it seemed to this 
reviewer that the rubrical directions might have been abbreviated, since 
most priests find themselves overburdened before and during Holy 
Week and might welcome a shorter work that would still cover the 
various details. From this point of view, Fr. Schmitz’ work seems pre- 
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ferable, since each priest can select only those parts that apply, depend- 
ing upon whether the ceremonies are to be carried out with the assistance 
of a deacon and subdeacon, with a choir, or without a choir; the book 
is well organized and the functions of each of the major and minor 
ministers are given in full for each ceremony and for each type of 
ceremony, solemn or simple. The book, however, is almost exclusively a 
manual of rubrics and, since the Instruction of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites emphasized that “priests . . . should be well instructed not only 
about the ritual observance of the restored Ordo of Holy Week but also 
its liturgical meaning and its pastoral purposes,” many will prefer the 
work of Fr. McManus, which contains some very fine suggestions for 
instructions to the people before and during Lent, and a good commen- 
tary for Holy Week, which could serve as a model or could be used as 
it stands. Experience has shown that instructions before Holy Week, no 
matter how thoroughly given, are not sufficient; a commentator who is 
prepared to give brief and meaningful explanations as the rites are being 
performed seems to be almost a necessity if the people are to participate 
as desired. Father McManus’ book will be found helpful in this as well 
as in rubrical directions, though these latter are not as thorough as in 
the work of Fr. Schmitz. 

Both authors worked under pressure in order to have the works avail- 
able for Holy Week of this year, and yet both are remarkably free of 
errors, typographical or rubrical. One might question certain directions 
given, but difference of opinion on a few minor points should not and 
does not alter the judgment that priests and others will find either one of 
these books most helpful. 

St. John’s Abbey John Eidenschink, O.S.B. 


THE HOLY HOUR. For Use of the Congregation. By Rev. Philip T. Weller. 
Saint Pius X Press, Berwyn, Md. Pamphlet, 20c. 


FORTY HOURS DEVOTION. For Use of the Clergy and the People. By 
Rev. Philip T. Weller. Saint Pius X Press, Berwyn, Md. Pamphlet, 20c. 

The Holy Hour is divided into three parts: in honor of the Trinity, of 
the Incarnation, and of the Blessed Sacrament. This arrangement makes 
it possible to shorten the Holy Hour when necessary. Variety can also 
be achieved by substituting other scriptural readings. Most important of 
all, by this three-fold division Fr. Weller has succeeded in compiling a 
eucharistic Holy Hour with sound doctrinal balance. The devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament is not isolated but seen in its proper relationship to 
the mysteries of the Trinity and the Incarnation. The good quality of the 
hymns is another outstanding feature. 
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The booklet for the Forty Hours contains in English both the ordinary 
and propers of the Masses to be celebrated and the rites of reposition 
both in Latin and English. An added valuable feature is the fine selection 
” of hymns and prayers that can be used for a private Holy Hour by indi- 
viduals or groups. 
Without a doubt, both booklets are in every way the finest yet pub- 
lished for their respective purposes. 


Webster, Wis. Rev. Joseph M. Kelchak 











DE OORSPRONG VAN HET GEWONE DER MIS. (On the Origins of the 
Common of the Mass). By Rev. Boniface Luykx, O.Praem. Utrecht, Holland. 
1955. Pp. 48. 

Fr. Boniface Luykx, of the Premonstratensian abbey of Postel, Bel- 
gium, where he teaches dogmatic theology and liturgy, has a large 
number of friends in the United States. During two summers he lectured 
in the Liturgy Program at Notre Dame. It is not for personal reasons, 
however, that those who came to know his sparkling personality will 
deplore that this story On the Origins of the Common of the Mass was 
written in Dutch. His original scholarship, acknowledged by all who had 
the privilege to attend his lectures, makes this booklet of less than fifty 
pages one of the outstanding contributions to the history of liturgy. It is 
the result of many years of patient labor on the manuscripts of the sacra- 
mentaries and missals of the High Middle Ages written in that part of 
Western Europe which, in terms of modern geography, can roughly be 
described as Northern France, Belgium, Western Germany and Switzer- 
land. In the third German edition of his Missarum Sollemnia (1955), 
Fr. Joseph Jungmann has given ample room to Fr. Boniface’ conclu- 
sions, sacrificing an hypothesis of his own. 

The author’s conclusions can be summarized as follows. The full 
structure of the later medieval (and therefore our present) Common of 
the Mass found its origin in the Abbey of St. Gall (and not at Séez in 
Normandy, as Fr. Jungmann had previously thought). It radiated, at the 
time of the emperor Otto I, from Mainz, the town where, as Msgr. 
Michel Andrieu pointed out, the famous Roman-German Pontifical was 
likewise composed. Just as this Pontifical, so also the “Rhenish Mass 
Order” (as Fr. Luykx calls it) about 1000 A.D. found its way to Italy 
and was in the course of time accepted in all of Western Europe. In 
connection with this process, special attention has to be given to the 
so-called Lotharingian Reform Movement. The Rhenish Mass Order 
bg represents the third and last phase of the Frankish-German modification 

of the Roman Mass. The expansion of personal devotions and the multi- 
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plication of lengthy formulas, which is characteristic for the former 
phases, is standardized to a few, easily acceptable additions : the prayers 
at the foot of the altar, the set of formulas at the offertory, and the private 
prayers before holy Communion. The author makes it clear that the 
success of the Rhenish Mass Order is largely responsible for the cleri- 
calisation of the Roman liturgy. 

This summary can only give a vague idea of the amount of valuable 
information which may be gained from these pages. We hope that Fr. 
Luykx soon will find the opportunity to give a full account of his findings 
in a book which will be accessible not only to those who are acquainted 
with his mother tongue. 

Utrecht, Holland Cornelius A. Bouman 


BUTLER’S LIVES OF THE SAINTS. Complete edition, edited, revised and 
supplemented by Herbert Thurston, S.J., and Donald Attwater. P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons, New York. 1956. 4v. Leather, $39.50. 

Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints, which first appeared between the 
years 1756 and 1759, was subjected to major revision by Rev. Herbert 
Thurston, S.J., and Donald Attwater during the period 1926-1938. The 
twelve volumes which appeared at that time are now again amended 
and revised by Donald Attwater and presented in a handsome four- 
volume set. 

There seem to have been two purposes in making this new revision : 
to bring the Lives up to date; and to reduce them to a factual account 
which would omit the moralizing and exhortation which were rightly 
considered to be out of harmony with our times. In these two aims the 
editor has succeeded well. The facts are allowed to speak for them- 
selves; and the modern reader will rejoice to find extensive biographies 
of St. Pius X (4 pages), St. Frances Cabrini (4% pages), and the other 
saints recently canonized. 

In his introduction Mr. Attwater states that whereas the first edition 
of Butler’s work contained 1,486 entries, the present work includes about 
2,565. Most of this increase occurred in the 1926-38 edition, however. 
In the present revision about as many saints have been dropped as have 
been added. But it should be noted that the present edition does not con- 
tain as little material as four volumes versus twelve might suggest. The 
new edition uses smaller type and large pages, so that the biography of 
St. Bernard appears quite as complete in six pages of the new edition as 
in seventeen pages of the old. In every case, the valuable bibliography at 
the end of each life has been brought up to date, and any new facts 
obtained in recent years have been added. 
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This reviewer finds only two points of criticism about the new edition. 
The first is the continued perpetration of fictitious lives. In the case of 
SS. Barlaam and Josaphat (Nov. 27) there is perhaps justification for 
continuing the “purely imaginative romance about two saints who never 
existed,” because a considerable literature has grown up around them. 
But a random sampling found St. Gregory of Spoleto (Dec. 24) and St. 
Genesius the Comedian (Aug. 25) in the same state of fiction, and the 
latter occupies two full pages in the telling. One wonders whether such 
tales are worth reprinting when the well-known holy lives of actual 
persons must be excluded because they have not been officially sanctioned 
for cultus by the Holy See. 

A second and minor complaint is what seems to be the arbitrary assign- 
ment of new dates to many lives. St. Germain of Auxerre, for example, 
is commemorated in the Roman Martyrology on July 31, the day of his 
death, but in this work is assigned to August 3, on which day he is 
venerated in Wales. Is Mr. Attwater becoming provincial? 

Apart from these two points, this edition of Butler’s Lives will de- 
servedly become the standard. It is well printed and beautifully bound 
in luxurious leather covers. Each volume is indexed and there is a 
general index to all four volumes in the last volume. Libraries and 
parishes, however, will want to retain the 1926-38 edition if they 
possess it, for the sake of the lives which have been omitted in the new 
edition. 

St. John’s Abbey Ronald Roloff, O.S.B. 


O TRULY BLESSED NIGHT. A Study of the Theology of the Easter Vigil. 
By Rev. Karl Becker. With an Introduction by Rev. J. A. Jungmann, S.J. 
Translated by R. M. Bethell. Pio Decimo Press, St. Louis, Mo. 1956. Pp. 119. 
Paper, $2.50; cloth, $3.50. 

The review of the German original of this book (cf. WorsHip, March, 
1953) voiced a twofold hope: that many more of the faithful would 
come to share in the glory of the restored Easter Vigil, then only on trial, 
and that an English translation of Becker’s book might be forthcoming. 
Now we can gratefully say that in God’s good time neither hope was in 
vain. But to explain the new rite to the faithful is a task which has barely 
begun; it will never be finished. Becker’s book will be of great help to 
priests and laity alike. For our wholehearted commendation of it we 
refer to our earlier review. 

The sermons of St. Leo the Great make it clear that the theme of the 
Easter Vigil was not simply the resurrection but the work of redemption 
as a whole, perfected in passion and resurrection. And this is precisely 
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the point of Becker’s book, which, though treating only of the Vigil, 
places before us the aim of all of Holy Week — and of our own life: the 
Lord’s resurrection and ours. The restored Vigil brings us into living 
touch with the early Church, in the days when she was filled with a 
mighty wind of the Spirit, when after long and arduous oppression she 
was ready for her soaring rise. As Fr. Jungmann reminds us in his Intro- 
duction, our own times are in some way very like those early days. Beck- 
er’s explanations of the various symbolisms as they occur and recur in 
the Vigil will deepen the understanding of the ideal of the early Church 
so that it may again become the ideal of the future. 

St. John’s Abbey Roland Behrendt, O.S.B. 


THE THREE GREATEST PRAYERS. Commentaries on the Our Father, 
the Hail Mary and the Apostles’ Creed. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Translated 
by Rev. Laurence Shapcote, O.P. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 
1956. Pp. viii-89. Cloth, $2.00. 


WHEN YOU PRAY. An Analysis of the Our Father. By Rev. Richard Klaver, 
0.S.C. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1956. Pp. xii-208. Cloth, $3.50. 

Father Klaver expressly admits he follows the Angelic Doctor in de- 
scribing the Our Father. He also follows the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent. St. Thomas’ commentaries are notes on sermons he preached 
the year before he died. He prefaces his talks by stating that of all prayers 
“the Lord’s Prayer stands pre-eminent.” And Fr. Klaver quotes St. 
Augustine who insisted that all prayer must “in some manner reflect the 
Lord’s Prayer,” otherwise it is “unworthy of a Christian.” 

It is remarkable how the eternal truths of the faith spoken in thirteenth 
century Naples parish churches are so completely applicable in H-bomb- 
conscious days of the twentieth century. Aquinas in commenting on “our 
daily bread” urged his hearers to be content with basic necessities and 
simple pleasures and not to be always upset about God’s providence for 
the days ahead. Some people, he noted, “are worried from day to day 
about temporal matters as much as a year in advance”! 

In this currently much divided world, again, the simple invocation 
“Our Father,” and not “my” Father, means that no one “can recite the 
Lord’s Prayer with sincerity of heart and maintain a superior attitude 
towards others, be it because of affluence, social position, color, or rank.” 

We need to know more about our basic prayers. These two books — 
all the more valuable because of liberal quotations from holy Scriptures 
— will assist us in this. We also need to pray with greater devotion, and 
God Himself will assist us in this. 

Rochester, N.Y. Rev. Henry Atwell 
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